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LINCOLN AND HIRAM BARNEY 


By JAMES N. ADAMS 


I 


BRAHAM LINCOLN arrived in New York on Satutr- 

day, February 25, 1860, to deliver his Cooper Institute 
speech the following Monday evening. It can safely be as- 
sumed that among the “admirers” who “crowded out’ Lin- 
coln’s Springfield friend Mason Brayman* were most of the 
officers and directors of the sponsoring organization, the Young 
Men’s Republican Union of New York. One of these direc- 
tors, Hiram Barney, listened to Lincoln’s speech and wrote 
him enthusiastically on February 28: 


MR LINCOLN—My DEAR SiR, This letter? comes to me this morning, 
from the office of the Evening Post. The Tribune has a good report of the 
words of your speech, What a pity that it cannot give the manner of it! 
It was a rare treat last night that the republicans of New York enjoyed My 
son,* who is a graduate of Harvard University & a student of the law school 
there, said this morning—‘“It was the best speech I ever heard” I am truly 
yours HIRAM BARNEY. 


1 Brayman to William H. Bailhache, “Lincoln Before a New York Audience,” 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XLIX (Summer, 1956), 213. 

2 Edward Wallace to Lincoln, Reading, Feb. 25, 1860, The Robert Todd Lincoln 
Collection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln, Library of Congress (microfilm copy, 
Illinois State Historical Library; hereafter cited as RTL). Barney’s note is written 
on the back of Wallace’s envelope, and hence is filed under Feb. 25 instead of Feb. 28. 

8 For “the words of {Lincoln’s} speech” see New York Tribune, Feb. 28, 1860; 
Roy P. Basler, Marion Dolores Pratt, Lloyd A. Dunlap, eds., The Collected Works of 
Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, N. J., 9 vols., 1953; hereafter cited as CW), 
III: 522-50 (with annotations by Charles C. Nott and Cephas Brainerd). For 
descriptions of “the manner of it” see Brayman to Bailhache, New York, Feb. 28, 1860, 
Bailhache-Brayman Papers, Ill. State Hist. Lib., printed in “Lincoln Before a New 
York Audience,” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., XLIX (Summer, 1956), 214-15; N. Y. 
Tribune, Feb. 28, 1860. 

4 William Barney (1840-1919), Harvard graduate with the class of 1859. He 
attended Harvard Law School 1859-1861, then spent a year studying in Paris, where 
he was “singled out by [Thurlow] Weed for a display of kindness in the winter of 
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Lincoln received this note some time during his eleven- 
city speaking tour of New England.’ He returned to New 
York by the Night Express on Saturday, March 10, and his 
entertainment the next day was taken care of by Barney and 
James A. Briggs. The latter, who had originally made the 
arrangements for Lincoln’s speech,’ wrote Governor Salmon P. 
Chase of Ohio, a prominent challenger for the presidential 
nomination, that the contest was between him and Senator 
William H. Seward of New York, and added: 


Mr. Lincoln, of Ill. told me he had a very warm side towards you, for 
of all the prominent Reps. you were the only one who gave him “aid & 
comfort”? . . . I was pleased with him, & paid him all the attention I could. 
Went with him to hear Mr. Beecher & Dr. Chapin.* Mr. Barney went with 
him to the “House of Industry” at the five Points,® and then took him home 


{1861-]1862” (Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Thurlow Weed: Wizard of the Lobby 
{Boston, 1947}, 305). Returning to America, William Barney served as first 
lieutenant in the 7th New York Cavalry from Aug. 13, 1862 until he was discharged 
for disability on May 17, 1863. 

5 Paul M. Angle, Lincoln 1854-1861; Being the Day-by-Day Acttivities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861 (Springfield, 1933), 
322-24; CW, III: 550-54, IV: 2-30; “Mr. Lincoln in New Hampshire,” Jour. Ill. 
State Hist. Soc., XLVI (Autumn, 1955), 327-28. 

6 Lincoln to Briggs, Danville, Nov. 13, 1859, Exeter, March 4, 1860, CW, 
III: 494, 554. 

7 See Lincoln to Chase, April 30, 1859, Lincoln to Samuel Galloway, July 28, 
1859, March 24, 1860, sbid., III: 378, 394-95, IV: 33-34. 

8 The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and Dr. Edwin Hubbell Chapin, pastor of the Church of the Divine Unity, 
New York City, both noted pulpit orators. 

® The Five Points House of Industry, a seven-story brick building at 155 Worth 
Street, was devoted to “the preservation of children from suffering and crime” in that 
slum district. There were about 250 children, “equally proportioned in sexes . . 
enjoying the benefits of the house.” FF. Lauriston Bullard, “When Lincoln Was 
Taken for ‘A Western Clergyman,” Lincoln Herald, XLVI (Dec., 1944), 23-25; 
Matthew Hale Smith, Sunshine and Shadow in New York (Hartford, 1869), 202-13 
(Chap. XXI); William F. Barnard, Forty Years at Five Points (New York, 1893), 
Appendix; N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 26, 1848, Feb. 6, 1860, Oct. 10, 1864. Barney's 
partner William A. Butler describes the scene as Barney told it to him the next day: 
Mr. Lincoln . . . was introduced to the Superintendent by Mr. Barney, and was 
requested to say a few words to the children. He said he was unaccustomed to that 
kind of address, but consented to speak to the boys and girls, which he did, giving 
them a few words of sound advice.” William [Howard] Allen Butler, A Retrospect 
of Forty Years, 1825-1865 (New York, 1911), 333. Another version, which has 
Lincoln coming alone, is in N. Y. Tribune, May 30, 1860; and still another, giving 
his companion as “Mr. Washburne,” in Francis Fisher Browne, The Every-Day Life 
of Abraham Lincoln: A Narrative and Descriptive Biography with Pen-Pictures and 
Personal Recollections by Those Who Knew Him (New York, 1913), 225-26. 
Samuel B. Halliday, general agent of the House of Industry, in the Monthly Record 
of the Five Points House of Industry for May, 1865, tells practically the same story 
as Butler. Halliday gave Lincoln, whom he first took to be “a western clergyman,” 
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to tea. He was very much pleased with Mr. Barney. What a strong, steady, 
working, glorious friend you have in Hiram Barney! It is really worth living 
to have one such friend, so true a man. . . .7° 


Mrs. Barney’s sister Julia Tappan described Lincoln at 
tea in the Barney home on Union Square in a letter to her 
nephew: 


Your Father has been absent a fortnight tomorrow. The evening be- 
fore he left (Sunday) Abraham Lincoln came to tea. Would he not be 
known for an American in any part of the world? He is six feet four inches 
in height, and impresses one with awkwardness of manner, homeliness of 
feature, and not over clean hands—for a few minutes—at least when first 
met at table in the home of a gentleman so uncommonly his opposite in 
these respects as your Father. Your Mother was not at table that evening, 
and as I was hostess therefore, and had Mr. Lincoln at my right hand, I had 
a good opportunity to receive all the impressions, good & bad, which such 
a man would be likely to make. You will not be surprised from your own 
knowledge of him, that I shortly forgot the disagreeable in admiration of 
his intelligence and heartiness and wit. He tells an excellent story and has, 
(what I like very much in any one) a genuine laugh which is yet seldom 
enough to be more enlivening. I could not help telling him, as he took 
leave, that I was very glad to have had the opportunity to see him." 


Barney recommended Lincoln & Herndon to take over a 
lawsuit for Clinton L. Merriam of New York, who was dis- 
satisfied with the progress of his suit against Reuben W. Butt 
of Atlanta, Illinois.“ In May Barney went to the national 
Republican convention in Chicago, though not as a delegate, 
and described his reactions to the result in a letter on Tremont 
House stationery to his son: 


a copy of his The Lost and Found; or, Life Among the Poor (1859). See Bullard’s 
article, supra, and Mrs. Lincoln to Halliday, Dec. 31, 1860, in Harry E. Pratt, “Mrs. 
Lincoln Writes to Author Halliday,” Jowr. Ill. State Hist. Soc., XLV (Autumn, 1952), 
261-62. On Oct. 16, 1863, Supt. B. R. Barlow sent Barney, for transmission to 
Lincoln, the “address” of 118 boys of the House of Industry. Barney sent the address 
on to Lincoln on Dec. 10. Five Points House of Industry to Lincoln, Oct. 16, 1863, 
Barlow to Barney, Oct. 16, 1863, Barney to Lincoln, Dec. 10, 1863, RTL. 

10 Briggs to Chase, New York, March 17, 1860, in Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1902, 11: 481-83. 

11 Julia Aspinwall Tappan to William Barney, New York, March 25, 1860, 
William Barney Papers, Ill. State Hist. Lib. 

12 Barney to Lincoln, New York, April 13, 1860, enclosed in Merriam to Lincoln 
& Herndon, New York, April 13, 1860, RTL. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 18 1860 
My DEAR SON, 

The convention has just nominated Lincoln for President. My prefer- 
ence as you know was for Chase but I am entirely satisfied with the choice 
of Lincoln He is the friend of Chase and if elected will give us a wise 
administration and he will be elected. I came here to tell the delegates what 
Sewards friends have done in the State of New York and to defeat his nomi- 
nation, because I believed it my duty to do it. It has been done and I rejoice 
in the result. The republican party has thus purged itself of all complicity 
in the crimes that have been committed in its name by the friends of Seward 
and it deserves success for under Lincoln it will use it honestly and wisely. 
Lewie'* is with me and I think we shall go to Springfield where Lincoln 
lives, to pay him our respects.'* I shall then go to Iowa’® and go home before 
the 10th June. I am your affectionate 

FATHER’® 


Soon after the nomination Lincoln made it clear that he 
was indeed ‘‘very much pleased with Mr. Barney.” When 
Thurlow Weed, New York Republican * ‘boss” of the Seward 
faction, visited Lincoln on May 24-25, the nominee told him: 


“I have not . . . promised an office to any man, nor have I, but in a 
single instance, mentally committed myself to an appointment; and as that 
relates to an important office in your State, I have concluded to mention it 
to you,—under strict injunctions of secrecy, however. If I am not induced 
by public considerations to change my purpose, Hiram Barney will be col- 
lector of the port of New York.” . . . I remarked [said Weed} that until 
I met him at the Chicago convention my acquaintance with Mr. Barney 
was very slight; but that after the convention adjourned Mr. Barney joined 
us (my daughter and a lady friend) in an excursion down the Mississippi 


18Probably Lewis Tappan, Jr., Barney's brother-in-law; though it may have 
been Lewis Tappan, Sr., his father-in-law. 

14]t seems unlikely that Barney actually visited Springfield at this time, since 
in his letter to Lincoln of Nov. 9 (RTL) he says [italics added}: “I sent you from 
Chicago in May last my congratulations upon your nomination.” 

15 Barney was interested in Jowa property through much of his life. He was 
absent “in the West’? when he was nominated for Congress in 1840. Orville H. 
Browning, en route from Quincy to court at Oquawka in 1854, recorded in his diary: 
“Sunday Apl 16 This morning found myself at Keokuk. Went to Laclede House 
to breakfast. Met Mr Barney of N Y & Judge {Charles} Mason.” Almost twenty 
years later (Oct. 27, 1873) Barney called at Browning’s Quincy office while on a 
tour of inspection of his lowa lands. Theodore C. Pease and James G. Randall, eds., 
Diary of Orville Hickman Browning {Illinois Historical Collections, XX, XXII} 
(Springfield, 1927), 1: 136, Il: 362; N. Y. Tribune, May 20, 1895. It may well 
have been on some of these trips that Barney became acquainted with the girl who 
became his second wife. (see p. 351). 

16 Hiram Barney to William Barney, Chicago, May 18, 1860, Barney Papers. 
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and through Iowa, and that my impressions of him personally and politically 
were favorable, and that I believed he would make an acceptable collector. 
. . « “He has not,” said Mr. Lincoln, “asked for this or any other office, nor 


17 


does he know of my intention. 


During the campaign Barney raised $35,000 for the Re- 
publican cause. He was also active in printing and circulat- 
ing campaign literature, and served as chairman of the New 
York judiciary convention."* Such services would have en- 
titled him to expect a lucrative appointment under the new 
administration, even had he personally been an entire stranger 
to the President-elect, and Barney lost no time in congratulat- 
ing Lincoln on his election: ‘No event which has transpired 
since the adoption of the Constitution, has given the good 
people of the United States so much real cause for rejoicing.” 

In January, 1861, Barney, George Opdyke and John T. 
Hogeboom made a trip to Springfield (stopping off en route 
for a conference with Chase at Columbus) in the interest of 
Chase’s inclusion in Lincoln’s cabinet and Simon Cameron’s 
exclusion from it. “We have conferred with Mr Lincoln & 
leading republicans here,’ wrote Barney to his son from 
Springfield on January 15. ‘We are to have an other inter- 
view with him at our room here by his appointment at 9. o’clock 
tomorrow morning.”* Lincoln received them cordially, but 
would make no definite commitments.” 


17 Harriet A. Weed, ed., Autobiography of Thurlow Weed (Boston, 1883), 612-13. 

18 Barney and other leaders of his faction recommended and financially aided a 
campaign paper called The New-York Republican. N. Y. Tribune, March 15, 1860. 
See also ibid., Oct. 6, 1860, May 20, 1895; David Donald, ed., Inside Lincoln's 
Cabinet: The Civil War Diaries of Salmon P. Chase (New York, 1954), 283; Hiram 
Rockwell Bennett, “Financing Mr. Lincoln’s First Campaign,’ Lincoln Herald, L 
(Oct., 1948), 11-20; Lincoln Lore, No. 537 (July 24, 1939). 

19 Barney to Lincoln, New York, Nov. 9, 1860, RTL. 

20 Hiram Barney to William Barney, Springfield, Jan. 15, 1861, Barney Papers. 
The date of this letter, if correct, shows that they arrived the day before the entry 
in Angle, Lincoln 1854-1861, 368. For this visit of Barney’s see also Burton J. 
Hendrick, Lincoln’s War Cabinet (Boston, 1946), 104-5; Harry J. Carman and 
Reinhard H. Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage (New York, 1943), 35-37; N. Y. 
Tribune, May 20, 1895. ; 

21 “Barney and his friends . . . go home not wholly satisfied,’ wrote Charles 
H. Ray of the Chicago Tribune. Norman B. Judd, however. thought that “Barney 
and friends have . . . gone substantially satisfied.” Ray to Trumbull, Springfield, 
Jan. 16, 1861, Judd to Trumbull, Springfield, Jan. 17, 1861, Lyman Trumbull 
Papers, Library of Congress (microfilm copy, Ill. State Hist. Lib.). 
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Although Barney was chairman of the committee for the 
public celebration of Washington’s birthday in New York,” 
he was in Washington, still trying to influence the cabinet 
selections, when Lincoln arrived there from his secret trip 
through Baltimore on the morning of February 23. The pro- 
motion of his own prospects was doubtless also on his mind. 
It is not known when he found out Lincoln’s intention of 
giving him the collectorship, but Lincoln sent his name to 
the Senate and he was confirmed on March 27.** Though the 
appointment was made on Lincoln’s own responsibility,” it 
was eminently satisfactory to Chase, now Secretary of the 
Treasury and therefore Barney’s official superior, who had 
been a business correspondent of Barney’s since 1842 and per- 
sonally and politically intimate with him since the Free-Soil 
campaign of 1848.” 

II 


What sort of man was about to take over the most lucra- 
tive position in the government? Hiram Barney was born 
in Henderson, Jefferson County, New York, on May 30, 1811, 


22.N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 21, 22, 1861. 

283Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, 49; Barney to Lincoln, 
Washington, Feb. 27, 1861, arguing against the inclusion of Henry Winter Davis 
in the cabinet (RTL). The purported interview between Barney and the “Public 
Man” in New York on Feb. 20 is not authentic. Frank Maloy Anderson, The 
Mystery of “A Public Man” (Minneapolis, 1948), 21, 70, 72, 78, 125. 

24 New York Herald, Washington correspondence, March 5-28, 1861. 

25 Weed, ed., Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, 612-13; Butler, Retrospect. 
349-50; Albert Bushnell Hart, Salmon Portland Chase {American Statesmen Series) 
(Boston, ©1899), 217; Robert Bruce Warden, An Account of the Private Life and 
Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 1874), 559; Jacob W. 
Schuckers, The Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase, United States 
Senator and Governor of Ohio; Secretary of the Treasury, and Chief-Justice of the 
United States (New York, 1874), 477, 492; Maunsell Bradhurst Field, Memories of 
Many Men and of Some Women; Being Personal Recollections of Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at Home and Abroad, 
During the Last Thirty Years (New York, 1874), 304. Judge Warden was an 
intimate friend of Chase and his official biographer; Schuckers was Chase’s con- 
fidential clerk in the Treasury Department; and Field, after serving as chief aide to 
Assistant Treasurer John J. Cisco in New York, was Third Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington. It was Chase’s insistence upon appointing Field to succeed 
Cisco when the latter resigned in 1864 that resulted in Chase’s exit from the cabinet. 

26 Schuckers, Chase, 477, 495; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
(New York, 1939), II: 641-42. In 1856 Barney was New York manager for Chase’s 
candidacy for the presidential nomination (Hart, Chase, 160). Barney loaned 
Chase $10,000 to set up housekeeping in Washington in 1861, and was active in 
encouraging Kate Chase’s marriage to William Sprague (Mary Merwin Phelps, 
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the seventh and youngest child of Dr. Daniel Barney. The 
family had been in America since 1634. Converted to the 
antislavery cause in his teens, during the 1830’s Barney was 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society of New York City. This attitude was 
intensified by his marriage to Susan Aspinwall Tappan, daugh- 
ter of Lewis Tappan, prominent merchant, abolitionist and 
philanthropist. In 1840 Barney was nominated for Congress 
by the antislavery Democrats, but received only 350 votes. 
He supported James G. Birney, Liberty Party candidate for 
the presidency, in 1844, and in 1848 joined his father-in-law 
and the latter’s brother Arthur in the “Barnburner’” (Free 
Soil) faction of New York Democrats, being a candidate for 
presidential elector for the Van Buren-Charles Francis Adams 
ticket. He ran again for the same post four years later for 
John P. Hale and George W. Julian, also being (along with 
the Tappans) among the vice-presidents of the New York 
State “Independent Democratic” ccavention. 

In 1854 Barney was active in the Anti-Nebraska, ‘Free 
Democratic” and state temperance conventions meeting simul- 
taneously at Auburn, and was a leader of a seceding faction of 
the anti-Nebraska group, which was the first in the state to 
adopt the name “Republican.” In 1856 he was one of the 
signers of a call for a public meeting to denounce Preston S. 
“Bully” Brooks’ assault on Senator Charles Sumner; a delegate 
to the Philadelphia convention which nominated Frémont and 
Dayton; and a member of the Republican Central Committee, 
representing the Fifteenth Ward. The New York Herald on 
March 14, 1861, described him as 


Kate Chase: Dominant Daughter. The Life Story of a Brilliant Woman and Her 
Famous Father {New York, 1953}, 105, 129-30; Warden, Chase, 557-58). Chase 
was Barney's guest in New York in August, September and November, 1861 (N. Y. 
Tribune, Aug. 14, Sept. 30, Nov. 16, 1861). The intimacy continued even after 
Chase had lost the Treasury and Barney the Collectorship; Barney entertained Chase 
at dinner in New York on Sept. 13, 1864, and in 1867 wrote Chase, then Chief 
Justice: “At least three hundred members of the bar have asked me for letters recom- 
mending them or their friends for register” in bankruptcy, whom the law made it 
the Chief Justice’s duty to appoint (Donald, ed., Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet, 253; Hart, 
Chase, 323). 
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an eminently respectable gentleman, personally most worthy to fill the office 
{of Collector}. . . . His abolitionism is black, fringed with red—quite philo- 
sophical, however, and not infringing upon the square proportions of a 
vigorous, intellectual and honorable mind. He will make an upright, and, 
outside of politics, a popular official, and if any brain is able to make sense 
out of the “confusion worse confounded” of the new [Morrill] tariff, his 
may be relied on. 


His antislavery activities, however, were subordinated to 
his legal profession. After graduation from Union College, 
Schenectady, in 1834, he attended the Albany Law School and 
read law with Judge Waterman of New York City. Admitted 
to the bar in 1836, he commenced legal practice in the metrop- 
olis as a partner of William C. Mulligan. Four years later 
he began a partnership with William Mitchell, which con- 
tinued until Mitchell’s sudden death in 1848. The Tappan 
influence then led to a partnership with Benjamin F. Butler 
(1795-1858), former attorney general in Jackson’s ‘cabinet, 
who had just been dismissed by Polk as United States District 
Attorney for the Southern District of New York because he 
supported the Free-Soil candidacy of Van Buren, under whose 
presidency he had held the same office. Butler, however, soon 
withdraw from active connection with the firm; but his son 
William Allen Butler (1825-1902), who combined a career 
as a noted lawyer with the authorship of a number of poems, 
including Lincoln’s favorite “Nothing to Wear,” remained 
Barney’s partner until the firm was dissolved on Barney’s re- 
tirement in 1873. James Humphrey of Brooklyn joined the 
partnership on November 1, 1851, but withdrew upon his elec- 
tion to Congress in 1858, and George W. Parsons became the 
junior partner on January 1, 1859. Butler wrote: 

{Barney} was essentially an office lawyer, and never went into court 
for the trial or argument of cases. . . . Mr. Barney, partly through the in- 
fluence of the Tappans and largely by his own professional ability, par- 
ticularly as a . . . negotiator in differences between business men, had a 


large clientage of the best character and had many active litigations in prog- 
ress. . . . He was not a student of the law as it was contained in books . . . 
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but he was a good judge of the law. . . . He was very quick and clear in 
apprehending legal relations and rights, and most fertile in suggesting 
remedies. 


Barney was also interested in various cultural and phil- 
anthropic projects. He was a trust: of the Five Points House 
of Industry; a member of the Advisory Committee for the 
New York Union Home School for soldiers’ children, at 
Seventy-fifth Street and Eleventh Avenue; an incorporator of 
the American Geographical and Historical Society in 1854 
and one of its five councilors in 1861-1862; and a corporator 
of the Pacific Railroad in 1860. After the Civil War he seems 
to have become increasingly disgusted with the course of the 
Radicals and to have favored the Liberal Republican move- 
ment in 1872. On August 26, 1880, after the death of his 
first wife, Barney married Harriet E. Kilbourne (1857-1921), 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Kilbourne of Keokuk, Iowa, 
and, despite his advanced age, had two children by her. He 
died at his home in the Kingsbridge section of upper Man- 


hattan, on the Spuyten Duyvil, on May 18, 1895. George C. 
Holt said of him: 


Mr. Barney was a man of singularly attractive manners, who, in a long 
life, knew an unusual number of interesting and distinguished people. Few 
men whom I have ever met were more interesting and attractive in con- 
versation, and it is a matter of regret that Mr. Barney never wrote out his 
reminiscences of his life. It would have made an unusually attractive book.*’ 


Ill 


“Please come here,” Lincoln telegraphed Barney two days 
after his confirmation. “I think I can make up the New-York 


27 Material for this biographical sketch is from N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 7, 1852, 
Aug. 19, Sept. 26-28, 1854, May 30, 1856, April 8, July 27, Nov. 9, 1861, May 10, 
1862, May 20, 1895; William F. Adams, Barney 1634-Hosmer 1635 (Springfield, 
Mass., 1912), 33-37, 60, 62, 65; Harry E. Pratt, “Lincoln Liked ‘Nothing to Wear,’ 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, il (March, 1942), 5-9; Butler, Retrospect, 211-13, 393- 94: 
William J. Hartman, “Politics and Patronage: The New York Custom House, 1852- 
1902” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, ©1952), 88-90; William 
J. Hartman, “Custom House Patronage under Lincoln,” The New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly, XLI (Oct., 1957), 440-57; Charles S. Bartles to Trumbull, New 
York, Sept. 1, 1864, Trumbull Papers; Susan Tappan Barney to William Barney, 
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card better after having a talk with you.”** His friendly re- 
lations with Weed enabled Barney to take with him an agree- 
ment that New York Treasury appointments would be left 
entirely in Chase’s hands.” The two presidential appoint- 
ments in the Custom House besides the Collector were Sur- 
veyor and Naval Officer. For the former post “{Horace] 
Greelfe}]y, Opdycke [George Opdyke}, {David Dudley} 
Field & { James S.} Wadsworth, { were} in favor of having the 
two big puddings on the same side of the board,” recommend- 
ing Rufus F. Andrews (who was appointed Surveyor) as 
one who would “be in full accord and sympathy with the Col- 
lector already appointed.”** Attorney George Denison was 
appointed Naval Officer by Lincoln at “the urgent solicita- 
tion of an old friend [Robert Irwin of Springfield} who has 
served me all my life, and who has never before received or 
asked any thing in return.”** Henry B. Stanton, husband of 
the noted feminist Elizabeth Cady Stanton and an associate of 
Barney’s in Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society days, was ap- 
pointed chief clerk—an appointment which was later to plague 


both President and Collector.” 


New York, S« Sept. 1, 1860, Hiram Barney to William Barney, New York, March 9, 1860, 
Barney Papers; James Grant Wilson, ed., The Memorial History of the City of New- 
York from Its First Settlement to the Year 1892 (New York, 1895), III: 443; 
William Roscoe Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), I: 345-46: 
Keokuk (lowa) Daily Gate City and Constitution Democrat, Nov. 19, 1921; Doris 
A. Foley to author, Keokuk, May 22, 1957. There is much material on the activities 
of Lewis and Arthur Tappan in Benjamin P. Thomas, Theodore Weld: Crusader for 
Freedom (New Brunswick, N. J., 1950), passim (see Index). 

28 Lincoln to Barney, Washington, March 29, 1861, CW, IV: 300. Barney 
made several other trips to Washington before the end of the year. “He was often 
at Washington in close consultation with the President,” said Butler. N. Y. Tribune, 
May 31, June 7, 21, Oct. 15, 1861; Butler, Retrospect, 349. A good idea of the 
numerous ferriages and changes of cars necessary on these trips may be found in 
Thomas Weber, The Northern Railroads in the Civil War 1861-1865 (New York, 
©1952), 107-26 (Chap. VIII). 

29 Sandburg, War Years, 1: 179. The quid pro quo, of course, was to be non- 
interference by Chase in other New York appointments. 

30 CW, IV: 325 and note. 

81 See Lincoln’s receipt for notes left with Irwin for collection, Feb. 9, 1861, 
Lincoln to Irwin, March 20, 1861, Lincoln to Chase, May 16, 18, 1861, zbid., IV: 
188-89, 296, 371, 373-74; Harry E. Pratt, ed., “The Lincolns Go Shopping,” Jour. 
Ill. State Hist. Soc, XLVIII (Spring, 1955), 65-86. 

82 Stanton, a former associate of Chase in the Free-Soil Party and prominent 
abolitionist speaker, had of late gone over to the Seward-Weed faction. z= 
Tribune, May 20, 1895; Thomas, Theodore Weld, passim; Hart, Chase, 44, 95, 98, 
185; Van Deusen, Thurlow Weed, 204; Donald Barr Chidsey, The Gentleman from 
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Returning to New York on April 4, Barney gave his of- 
ficial bond for $200,000” and was sworn in by United States 
Commissioner Richard E. Stilwell. He took over the actual 
administration of the Custom House from Augustus Schell on 
April 8.°° The duties of supervising five-sixths of the foreign 
commerce of the United States*’ were quite a change from 
interviewing clients and writing briefs at 32-34-36 Trinity 
Building. 

The outbreak of civil war added its load in she Custom 
House as elsewhere. Clearances were denied for the seceded 
states” and more stringent bonds required to guarantee that 
shipments to Nassau and other neutral ports would not be 
transshipped to the Confederacy.” The increasing eftective- 
ness of the Union blockade soon put an end to the tempo- 


New York: A Life of Roscoe Conkling (New Haven, 1935), 19-20. Stanton’s 
Random Recollections (New York, 1887) do not mention his work in the Custom 
House. 

83 His sureties were Charles H. Marshall, Morris Ketchum, Opdyke and Wads- 
worth. N. Y. Tribune, April 6, 1861. 

4 Lbid., April 6, 8, 1861; N. Y. Herald, April 6, 1861. 

5T. B. Thorpe, “The New York Custom-House,” Harper's Monthly Magazine, 
XLII (June, 1871), 11-26; R. Wheatley, “The New York Custom House,” #hid., 
LXIX (June, 1884), 38-61; N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 3, 12, 13, 21, Nov. 11, 15, 1861, 
April 8, May 6, Aug. 6, 1862, Feb. 11, 1864. The New York Collector also was 
required to make an “annual inspection of Custom-Houses as far east as Buzzard’s 
Bay.” JIbid., Nov. 28, 1864. As collector he also conducted periodic auctions of goods 
unclaimed for three years or more, and sold cotton for the government (see pp. 
359-60). 

36 Barney had anticipated Chase’s order of April 19 to this effect. Later, as 
Southern ports came under Union control, special trade regulations went into effect, 
and Barney had to make out a list of employees to be sent to New Orleans to reopen 
the Custom House there. Clearances even for Pennsylvania were forbidden during 
Lee’s campaign which ended at Gettysburg. N. Y. Herald, April 19, 21, 1861; 
N. Y. Tribune, March 31, May 5, 23, 1862, May 20, 21, July 2, 1863. 

37 For a time clearances were required “for even the shortest trips— 
even to Staten Island.” Ibid., May 31, 1861. A patrol of three Coast Guard vessels— 
the Vixen at Throgg’s Neck commanding the passage from East River to Long Island 
Sound, the Corwin at the Narrows, and the Bibb at the mouth of the Raritan River 
closing off the Kill van Kull between Staten Island and the New Jersey mainland— 
was arranged in co-operation with Commodore Samuel L. Breese of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard to intercept all outgoing vessels, ‘inspecting their character, seeing if they 
have the proper clearances from the Custom-House, and that they are engaged in law- 
ful commerce.” A vessel which refused to stop for the cutters would be brought 
up by fire from Fort Schuyler or Fort Hamilton; no vessel was allowed to leave 
between sunset and sunrise. “Rumors of dangers to our commerce eastward” in 1864 
“induced Collector Barney to order four armed revenue steamers to cruise in such 
waters as are likely to attract the visits of Rebel vessels.’ These patrols were con- 
tinued to the end of the war. Other smuggling problems of less importance, un- 
connected with the Confederacy, also occurred from time to time. Ibid., April 22, 
1861, April 16, 18, 19, 1862, Sept. 8, 14, 1864; N. Y. Herald, April 23, May 13, 1861. 
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rarily troublesome problem of what to do with vessels seeking 
to enter the port with Confederate clearances.“* The Morrill 
tariff, which had just gone into effect on April 1, multiplied 
the difficulties of employees and merchants alike.® 
During this first hectic period there were also cases of 
attempted fraud on the Government, such as that of the steam- 
er Catiline, purchased for $18,000 by John E. Develin and 
Charles E. Stetson, proprietors of the Astor House; Secretary 
of War Cameron; and Alexander Cummings, former publish- 
er of the Philadelphia Bulletin and the New York World 
(Thurlow Weed’s name was also involved). Registered in 
Develin’s name, the Catiline was immediately chartered to 
the Government at $10,000 per month for three months, with 
the provision that if she should be (as she was) lost in the 
service, $50,000 compensation should be paid. Her cargo— 
represented as necessary provisions for the troops before Wash- 
ington—was actually Scotch ale and London porter, bought 
from Erastus Corning & Company of Albany, and hard mouldy 
bread from a Boston firm. The arrangements were handled 
by Cummings’ clerk James Humphrey, ex-Congressman and 
former partner of Barney, and it may have been through him 
that Barney learned of the corrupt practices involved. At any 
rate, he refused to permit the Catéline to sail. General John E. 
Wool, however, was induced to issue a pass allowing her to 
depart without Custom House clearance. Wool revoked the 
pass the next day, but by that time the Catiline had put to sea.“ 
The greatest problem, however, was patronage. Barney 
had 580 posts under his control in the Custom House itself, 
with an annual payroll of $715,995." There were 452 more 
in the local revenue cutter, lighthouse and marine hospital 
88 Under the act of Aug., 1861, such vessels were confiscated—91 by Feb. 7, 
1862. Ibid., April 27, 1861; N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 8, 1862. 


89 N. Y. Herald, April 1-12, 1861, passim. There were further increases in 
duties during the war. 

40 Horace White, The Life of Lyman Trumbull (Boston, 1913), 178-82; Van 
Deusen, Thurlow Weed, 285; report of congressional investigating committee, in- 
cluding Barney's testimony, N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 18, 20, 184! 

41 Detailed list in #bid., April 9, 1861. 
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services, which—with the enforcement of the neutrality laws— 
were under his jurisdiction.” “Applications for office are pour- 
ing in at the rate of about a bushel a day,” said the Tribune on 
April 2. Barney set aside the hours of 3-5 P.M., after the close 
of the business day (10 A.M.-3 P.M.), to receive applications.” 
The Herald commented on April 12: 


The Hon. Hiram Barney, the new Collector of this port, . . . is a man 
of character and integrity, free from the mire and filth of existing organiza- 
tions, and sufficiently detached from association with corrupt politicians to 
enable him to control them all. . . . New York is so divided and subdivided 
into political cliques, that, by a fair and judicions selection of officers . 
he can organize . . . a united party. .. . 

Mr. Barney will select, irrespective of past proclivities, subordinates who 
unite ability, industry, and official honesty, with zeal and influence to aid in 


consolidating the fabric he is desirous of creating. 


Lincoln, himself harassed by office-seekers, recommended 
some to Barney—in fact, a large proportion of the extant 
Lincoln-Barney correspondence deals with that subject. In 
replying to the President’s first recommendation, Barney took 
occasion to outline his theory of patronage during wartime: 


I had today the pleasure to receive your letter of the 9th inst. enclosing 
Mr. Greeley’'s letter on behalf of Mr William Ward of this city. I under- 
stand you to desire Mr Ward’s application considered on its merits and |] 
will so consider & dispose of it. . . . 

Please inform Mrs. Lincoln that Mr. John O. Johnson has a pleasant 
situation in the Custom House. 

I hope New York and the North have justified my prediction in regard 
to the unanimity and enthusiasm with which all parties & classes of the 


42 Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,’ 16, 103, 352; U. S. Congress, House, 
Commissions to Examine Custom Houses, Exec. Doc. 8, XLV Cong., 1 Sess., 35. 
By contrast, the entire State Department, including all diplomatic establishments, had 
in 1863 only 411 employees. 

43 N. Y. Herald, April 9-12, 1861; N. Y. Tribune, April 5, 1861. Some changes 
were undoubtedly necessary. When the 27 employees discharged at the end of 
August went to collect their last pay, each was “required to take the oath of allegiance. 
Many of them declined. This shows that the men were not removed without cause.” 
Ibid., Sept. 3, 1861; see also tbid., Sept. 2, Nov. 12, 1861, Jan. 30, April 29, 1862. 
Barney resented and resisted any outside pressure on patronage. Ibid., Sept. 5, 12, 
19, 1861, Jan. 16, 1862. The Custom House was required to work 365 days a year—- 
unless ice prevented ship movements. Increased business compelled Barney to open 
the Custom House at 9 a.m. by the end of 1861, adding nearly 17 per cent to the 
working day. 
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people here have rallied to the support of your government in its determina- 
tion to maintain its power and integrity. 

In view of this unanimity and the necessity of encouraging it my policy 
of removing from office for cause and not for antecedent differences of opin- 
ion, though it disappoints the expectations of many good men is not com- 
plained of generally and I hope it will meet your approbation.** 


It would be as impossible [he added on July 20} to satisfy the demands 
which sensible men think they have a right to make of the Collector of New 
York, as it would have been, (without a miracle) to feed the multitude at 
the sea of Gallilee. . . . 

The patronage of this office is absurdly overstated and no one who 
wants an appointment is willing to take and be satisfied with any one of 
the small offices which make up the largest portion of the number at my 
disposal.** 


One of Barney’s thorny patronage problems was Hinton 
Rowan Helper, who believed that his book The Impending 
Crisis in the South and How to Meet It had been a principal 
factor in the Republican victory and therefore entitled him to 
a well-paid sinecure. Barney “passed the buck” to Lincoln 


in this letter: 


Mr Helper . . . [said] that he did not ask an office as a favor but de- 

manded it as a right. That he should insist upon a good office one that 
would be considered a marked recognition of his services and claims. 
He did not say that he wished an appointment which would conspicuously 
endorse him and his writings before the community. But I inferred that 
from what he did say. . . . To have “a small place which would attract no 
notice” is just what he does not want and what he would refuse. . . . Be 
so kind as to write me again and I will act as you think I ought.*® 


Patronage had another aspect, too: the wielding of the 
Custom House influence as a bloc in favor of one candidate 


44 Barney to Lincoln, New York, May 11, 1861, RTL. Lincoln's letter of May 9 
has not been found, but a letter about Ward written May 13 is in CW, IV: 367. 
Ward received no appointment. 

45 Barney to Lincoln, New York, July 20, 1861, RTL. See also Chase to Barney, 
July 20, 1861, Schuckers, Chase, 275. 

46 Barney to Lincoln, New York, July 25, 1861, RTL. Helper was finally 
appointed consul to Buenos Aires. No Lincoln letter on Helper has been located, 
but other letters from Lincoln to Barney about patronage—two of which resulted in 
appointments—are in CW, V: 93, 157, VI: 361, VII: 332-33. Two recommenda- 
tions by Lincoln for appraiser, mentioned by Barney on Sept. 20, have also appar- 
ently been lost. 
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or another. Greeley considered the Collector able to control 
the New York delegation to the national convention.’ Cus- 
tom House patronage seems to have been decisive in electing 
Opdyke mayor of New York City in 1861 in one of the closest 
elections in the city’s history.** It was also influential in nomi- 
nating Wadsworth for governor in 1862, and there is evidence 
that the Seward-Weed faction’s resentment of it led to his 
defeat by Horatio Seymour, who proved such a thorn in Lin- 
coln’s side.** Chase found it necessary to caution Barney about 
overstepping the bounds: 


It is stated to me that Mr. [Frederick A.} Conkling, the regular Repub- 
lican nominee [for re-election to Congress}, is in danger of defeat through 
the running of another Republican, supported by custom-house employés’ 
influences. Mr. Conkling has not been as cordial to me as I think he should 
have been, but one of the first duties of a member of an organization, is to 
support its regular nominees unless morally unworthy; and Mr. Conkling is 
not only not so, but is distinguished for integrity and ability. . . . Speak to 
anybody concerned with whom you have influence, and beg them not to 
allow our candidate to be defeated by our friends.°° 


Regardless of agreements or understandings, it was not 
in Thurlow Weed’s nature to sit quietly and allow the whole 
stream of Custom House patronage to flow to his political 
rivals. Twenty-three-year-old Albert N. Palmer, a Weed pro- 
tégé, was on September 9, 1861, quietly maneuvered into the 
post of Barney's private secretary, where he exerted a power- 
ful influence on appointments.” 


47 Hendrick, Lincoln’s War Cabinet, 407. 

+S Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 92-93; N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 16, 20, Dec. 4, 
1861; Barney’s and Opdyke’s testimony in Opdyke v. Weed, ibid., Dec. 21, 1864, 
Jan. 5, 1865; U. S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Expenditures, Report 111, 
XXXVIII Cong., 1 Sess., 157; Van Deusen, Thurlow Weed, 315. 

49 Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 96; Warden, Chase, 484. 

50 Chase to Barney, Washingten, Oct. 29, 1862, sbid., 506n. Conkling (1816- 
1891), elder brother of the more famous Roscoe, was congressman from Barney's 
own district (the sixth), and Barney had been one of the vice-presidents at a mass 
meeting to ratify his nomination. N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 31, 1860. Conkling had 
reciprocated by favoring Barney for the collectorship (CW, IV: 307; the note on this 
page is in error in attributing this list to Roscoe Conkling). Frederick Conkling 
was defeated in the 1862 election. 

51 N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 10, Dec. 2, 1861; J. F. Bailey to Chase, Jan. 13, 1864, 
Chase Papers, Lib. of Cong., quoted in Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, 
245; Palmer's testimony before the congressional committee, U. S. Congress, House, 
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IV 


Barney’s financial position did not suffer when he took 
over the Collectorship, the most remunerative office in the fed- 
eral government—not excluding the presidency. His stated 
salary was $6,340 per year.” This, however, was a compara- 
tively minor item in his income from the post. He received 
five per cent of the harbor master’s fees, three per cent of the 
health officer’s fees, and two and one-half per cent of the Sea- 
man’s Retreat hospital fees, all of which had to be paid by 
every vessel entering the port. The Collector’s share of these 
fees averaged $300 per month. Still more profitable were 
the fines, penalties and forfeitures on smuggled or under- 
valued goods. One-half the penalty went to the informant, 
if any, otherwise to the government; the other half was di- 
vided among the Collector, the Naval Officer and the Sur- 
veyor. Barney testified before the House investigating com- 
mittee in March, 1864, that he had received $49,976 from this 


source alone.” 

In addition, Barney found already in force a labor con- 
tract made in September, 1859, by Collector Schell and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Howell Cobb, to last three years.** On 
May 11, 1861, Barney assigned the unexpired portion of this 
contract to his own law firm—Barney, Butler & Parsons—for 


Committee on Public Expenditures, Report 111, XXXVIII Cong., 1 Sess., 137-38, 
144-47, 150, 156-57, 247-48; Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 93-95. 

52 At this time members of both houses of Congress received $3,000 per annum; 
major generals, the highest rank in the Army, $5,340 plus forage for five horses; 
the Vice-President and associate justices of the Supreme Court, $6,000; the Chief 
Justice, $6,500; most ministers to foreign countries, $7,500; cabinet members, $8,000; 
and the President, $25,000. Joseph West Moore, The American Congress: A History 
of National Legislation and Political Events 1774-1895 (New York, 1895), 447-48; 
W. A. Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible (New York, ©1956), 163; The Tribune 
Almanac for 1862 (New York, 1861), 16. 

58 Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 19-20, 108; U. S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Public Expenditures, Report 111, XX XVIII Cong., 1 Sess., 23. 

54 This contract was for hauling samples from the ships and docks to the 
appraisers’ stores for examination, unpacking and repacking them, and returning 
them to their owners. Schell had set the example by letting the original contract to 
Mather, Craig, McIntyre & Bixby, whose senior partner was a close business associate 
of himself, his brother Richard, Congressman John Cochrane, and Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd. Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,’ 103-4; Roy Franklin Nichols, 
The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, 1948), 258; Donald, ed., 
Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet, 297. 
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$21,000. Complaints began to come in to Washington about 
abuses and excessive charges, and Chase recorded in his diary 
on September 6, 1862: 

Mr. Barney came this morning about the labor contract in New-York, 
about which quite a difference of opinion and interest exists—one or two of 
our most influential journals being concerned in its continuance. The ques- 
tion was, whether the Contract, by its own terms, was not limited to three 
years, and whether an extension of it beyond that time would be, in reality, 
a new Contract, Doubting on the point, I referred it to the Attorney- 
General [Edward Bates}, who returned an answer expressing a decided opin- 
ion that the Contract was so limited and could not be extended without a 


new Contract.** 


After a “long talk about labor contract” the next day 
Chase thought that the “dissatisfaction of our friends with 
Mr. Barney . . . was unreasonable.” The contract never- 
theless was allowed to expire without renewal, and the Gov- 
ernment was saved—by Barney’s estimate—$37,000 per year.” 

“General order goods’”—goods unclaimed, or on which 
the duty was not paid within the three days allowed a vessel 
to unload—were put into warehouses until all formalities 
were completed, and the warehousing cost was added to the 
owner's bill. Barney assigned this business along the East 
River to his son-in-law Henry C. Bowen and his partner 
Lambert of the Independent; and the even more profitable 
general order business along the North (Hudson) River was 
assigned to Barney’s former law partner, ex-Congressman 
Humphrey.” 

Even this did not end the Collector’s profits. He sold 
cotton under the direction of the Government, and told a 
Congressional committee that he planned to charge a com- 
mission for his services: 

88 [bid., 122; see also 123-25. 
36 Ihid., 124. 


57 Ibid., 297; U. S. Congress, House, Report of Select Committee, Report 49, 


XXXVII Cong., 3 Sess., 3, 49. 

58 Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 111; U. S. Congress, House, Committee 
on Public Expenditures, Report 30, XXXIX Cong., 2 Sess., 3; New York World, 
Sept. 24, 1864 ff.; N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 3, 1864. 
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I have assumed a very great responsibility in the matter, and have been 
threatened with suits, and also . . . the commissions, if charged, would be 
for the management of property not belonging to the United States. The 
cotton was received, stored, and a large portion of it ginned, prepared for 
the, market, and sold upon my personal responsibility, and the greater part 
of the proceeds were expended for the purchase and shipment to South 
Carolina of clothing and provisions for the destitute colored people there.*® 


V 


Barney had frequent contacts with Lincoln in matters un- 
related to the Custom House. Historian George Bancroft wrote 
his wife on December 12, 1861: “At 91/, I made my way to the 
President’s Mansion, where Barney was in waiting to intro- 
duce me. . . . Barney left to go up stairs, so I was left to a téte- 
a-téte with Madame.” Four days later Barney talked with 
the President, and later the same day wrote him the following 
letter, which seems to indicate an understanding that, in case 
of the death of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, Chase was to 


receive the judicial vacancy, with Barney to succeed to the 
Treasury portfolio: 


Private & confidential WILLARD's HOTEL DEC. 16, 1861. 
My DEAR SIR, 

. . . It is the chief office only that our friend desires. That is not vacant 
& it is uncertain when it will be. There is a vacancy in the Northwestern 
circuit which ought to be filled as soon as it can be properly. . . . It is 
pgssible that it might be embarrassing to take a chief from the same state 
which already has 2 judge on the same bench. Inasmuch as Ohio has hitherto 
furnished the judge it would not be unfair to fill the present vacancy from 
Indiana, Illinois or Michigan. If this were done it would avoid any embar- 
rassment in the selection of our friend for the vacancy which may hereafter 
occur in the office of Chief Justice. And it may well be hoped that when 


*9U. §S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Expenditures, Report 111, 
XXXVIII Cong., 1 Sess., 23; Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 108-9; N. Y. 
Tribune, Jan. 13, May 7, July 10, 1862, March 9, 10, 11, April 17, 1863. In view 
of all these sources of income it seems inexplicable that Barney’s name does not 
appear among the 22 columns of fine print listing New Yorkers who reported a 
taxable income of $5,000 or more to the Collectors of Internal Revenue (/bid., 
Aug. 2, 1865). 

6° George Bancroft to Elizabeth D. Bancroft, Washington, Dec. 12, 1861, in 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Brancroft (New York, 1908), 
Il: 143-44. 
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that event shall occur the place now held by our friend may be surrendered 

by him to a successor whom you could select who would find the duties less 

arduous & less difficult to perform than they now are—and whose presence 

in your councils might be as useful as have been the services of the present 

incumbent. Excuse the trouble I give you and believe me always your friend 
HIRAM BARNEY" 


Barney, like Lincoln, was interested in improvements in 
weapons, and wrote General James W. Riplev, Chief of Ord- 
nance, inviting Ripley’s attention to William Page, ‘the dis- 
tinguished artist & author, who has made an invention in 
fire arms which he wishes to place at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment.”*’ Part of this interest may have been due to his con- 


nection with the “Hiram Barney Rifles,” mustered into service 
as the 54th New York State Volunteers.” 

Barney made a number of trips to Washington to con- 
fer with Lincoln and Chase. On January 22, 1862 he was 
accompanied by John J. Cisco and Surveyor Andrews."* On 


61 Barney to Lincoln, Washington, Dec. 16, 1861, RTL. 

‘2 Robert V. Bruce, Lincoln and the Tools of War (Indianapolis, 1956), 74 

®3 When the Barney Rifles encamped on the west side of the Hudson preparatory 
to being mustered into Federal service, Barney presented the national colors and 
Butler the regimental flag, each with a short speech. N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 25, Oct. 19, 
30, 1861. The regiment served first in Blenker’s division, Army of the Potomac, 
then under Frémont in the Shenandoah Valley. After participation in the Second 
Bull Run campaign the 54th became part of O. O. Howard’s XI Corps in the Army 
of the Potomac, and as such bore the brunt of Stonewall Jackson’s flank attack at 
Chancellorsville and of the first day’s fighting at Gettysburg, before the main Union 
Army arrived. Some idea of its casualties may be gathered from the fact that it 
entered Chancellorsville under command of Lt. Col. Charles Ashby and came out 
under Maj. Stephen Kovacs; he was captured at Gettysburg and the ranking officer 
on July 4, 1863 was Lt. Ernest Both. Capt. Clemens Knipschild commanded the 
regiment in its operations in the department of the South, near Charleston, S. C., 
where it was from August, 1863 until it was mustered out in that city April 14, 1866. 
Col. Leopold von Gilsa, commanding the brigade including the 54th, reported that 
when Jackson attacked at Chancellorsville “My brigade stood bravely, fired three 
times, and stood still until after they had outflanked me on my right. The enemy 
attacked now from the front and rear, and then of course my brave boys were obliged 
to fall back, the 54th New York and the right wing of the 153d Pennsylvania forcing 
their way back through the enemy’s skirmishers in their rear.’ Robert Underwood 
Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
(New York, ©1884), III: 198n, 236, 436, IV: 75; letter from Adjutant General's 
office, Albany, N. Y., to author, June 10, 1957. 

84 Cisco, appointed Assistant Treasurer of the United States at New York near 
the beginning of the Pierce administration, had rendered such outstanding service 
that he was retained by both Buchanan and Lincoln. Directly and through Chase, 
Cisco probably had more influence on Civil War finance than any other one man. 
His subordinates, most of whom were Democrats, shared his long tenure. It was 
because Maunsell B. Field was unwilling to carry out a general proscription in the 
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his visit to the capital in September of the same year, after 
discussing the labor contract with Chase, he called at the Navy 
Department and found Lincoln and Secretary Gideon Welles 
discussing the reasons for General John Pope’s defeat at Sec- 
ond Bull Run. Welles noted in his diary: 


Barney . . . was positive that no one but [General George B.} McClellan 
could do anything just now with this army. He had managed to get its con- 
fidence, and he meant to keep it, and use it for his own purposes. 
McClellan had . . . no political views or aspirations . . . and he had no 
particular desire to close this war immediately, but would pursue a line of 
policy of his own, regardless of the Administration, its wishes and objects. 

The combination against Pope was, Barney says, part of the plan carried 
out, and the worst feature to him was the great demoralization of his soldiers. 
They were becoming reckless and untamable. In these remarks the President 
concurred. . .. 

Barney further remarked that some very reliable men were becoming 
discouraged, and instanced Cassius M. Clay, who was advocating an armistice 
and terms of separation or of compromise with the Rebels.®* 


When Lincoln and Barney left the Navy Department they 


discussed the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, which 
the President had drafted and was to issue later the same 
month, after Antietam: 


You were right [wrote Barney to Welles fifteen years later} in thinking 
that my interview with Mr. Lincoln after we left you was on the subject 
of the proclamation which was drafted in his own handwriting and in his 
pocket when we were together. When we reached what he thought was 
a place secure against interruption he read and showed it to me, and then, 
at my request, read it a second time for my suggestions. I made one which 
he adopted and advised him about the time and circumstances in which it 
should be issued. But we were interrupted three times by Mr. Seward, who 
came through closed doors and two empty rooms to find us and tried to hush 
up our conference, though he could have had no more than a suspicion, if 


office that the New York politicos were so vehemently opposed to his replacing 
Cisco when ill health forced the latter to resign in 1864. Although a Democrat, 
Cisco was a stanch Unionist, and almost half the dismissals during his long tenure 
were on suspicion of disloyalty. Donald, ed., Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet, 65. 

65 Diary of Gideon Welles (Boston, 1911), I: 116-17. Cassius M. Clay, out- 
spoken opponent of slavery in Kentucky, had resigned as minister to Russia to return 
and become a general in the Union army. 
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he had that, of the subject of our conversation. Mr. Lincoln requested me 
not to talk about it, “for,” said he, “no human being has seen this or knows 
anything about it.” I think he wanted a witness to the fact that it was all 
his own work. {Francis B.} Carpenter’s picture groups the figures so that 
it would appear that Seward has just finished his draft and Mr. Lincoln was 
reading it for the first time. But the fact is Seward was not very well pleased 
with the measure. 


A side bet between Lincoln and Seward seems to be im- 
plied in Barney’s note to the President on September 10, when 
he was back at his desk in the Custom House: “You have 
won the quart of hazlenuts from the Secretary of State. The 
Nashville is not destroyed—but is actively at work. The 
rebels have a queer way of misleading by the information 
which they publish from time to time.”” 

Barney was surprisingly moderate, so far as extant com- 
munications show, in his recommendations of persons for jobs 
in other departments. He joined Henry D. Bacon in recom- 
mending Lewis B. Parsons for a colonelcy, and Elisha Whittle- 
sey in recommending ‘‘Mr. Lewis” for a position."* On his 
own initiative he recommended John Jay for minister to Spain, 
and Francis G. Young for a diplomatic or consular post.” 


66 Barney to Welles, New York, Sept. 27, 1877, Welles Papers, New York 
Public Library, quoted in Hendrick, Lincoln’s War Cabinet, 364-65. Another letter 
of Barney to Welles, Dec. 4, 1873, ibid., 364, is of similar tenor. Butler’s account 
of this incident, presumably as Barney told it to him on his return to New York, 
lacks Barney’s lifelong animus against Seward. ‘Mr. Seward appeared and reminded 
the President that he was under an engagement to attend the funeral of an officer of 
the army and that it was time to go. Mr. Lincoln . . . declined to go and the 
Secretary was obliged to leave him alone with Mr. Barney.” Butler, Retrospect, 
352-53. By the time Barney wrote this letter his recollection of Lincoln’s words had 
evidently become inexact, since the President had discussed the proclamation with 
his cabinet on July 22—some six weeks previous to his conversation with Barney. 

67 Barney to Lincoln, New York, Sept. 10, 1862, RTL. The Nashville was a 
Confederate raider about which conflicting rumors were in circulation. 

68 CW, IV: 384, 526n. See also Harry E. Pratt, “Lewis B. Parsons: Mover of 
Armies and Railroad Builder,” Jour. I/l. State Hist. Soc., XLIV (Winter, 1951), 
349-54. 

69 Barney to Charles Sumner, March 31, 1862, Barney to Lincoln, July 22, 1863, 
RTL. Other letters from Barney to Lincoln (ibid.) transmit a dispatch from Minister 
Charles Francis Adams, received by Associated Press wire from Halifax; forward a 
report of the New York meeting of the United States Christian Commission; ask the 
President to sit for portrait painter Charles Loring Elliott; and request consideration 
of the Fox-Wisconsin River route as an alternative to the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal-Illinois River route for communication between Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi. In this last Barney failed to mention that he, along with Erastus Corning and 
Horatio Seymour, was a heavy investor in the Fox and Wisconsin Improvement 
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Barney was unsuccessful in attempting to gain admission 
to the Union League Club on April 20, 1863. He was rejected 
for ‘political partisanship,” said George Templeton Strong 
in his diary, ‘though I could have given additional reasons 
for not passing him as fit to associate with high-toned and 
honorable men.”””* 

Strong also gives a vivid pen picture of Barney during 
the New York draft riots: 


July 15 {1863}, Wednesday. . . . Lots of talk and rumors about at- 
tacks on the New York Custom-house (ci-devant Merchants’ Exchange) and 
the Treasury (late Custom-house).‘' Went to see Cisco and found his es- 
tablishment in military occupation—sentinels pacing, windows barricaded, 
and so on. He was as serene and bland as the loveliest May morning (“so 
cool, so calm, so bright”) and showed me the live shell ready to throw out 
of the window, and the “battery” to project Assay Office oil-of-vitriol and the 
like. He's all right. Then called on Collector Barney and had another long 
talk with him. Find him well prepared with shells, grenades, muskets, and 
men, but a little timid and anxious, “wanting counsel,” doubtful about his 
right to fire on the mob, and generally flaccid and tremulous—poor devil! ** 


Twelve days later Barney still seemed ‘feeble and fright- 
ened” to Strong: 


Company, incorporated in 1853 (Stewart Mitchell, Horatio Seymour of New York 
{Cambridge, 1938], 196-97). Barney also gave New York merchant B. H. Hutton 
a note of introduction to Chase, which the Secretary endorsed to facilitate an inter- 
view with Lincoln (RTL). 

7° Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey Thomas, eds., The Diary of George Temple- 
ton Strong (New York, 1952), III: 312. 

71JIn 1862, in order to allow the Subtreasury to move into the old Custom 
House at Wall and Nassau streets, the Government leased for Custom House purposes 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building on Wall, William and Hanover streets. The 
agreement was signed in late January, but it was not until Dec. 6 that the new 
building was occupied by “the Collector and his army of clerks.” N. Y. Tribune, 
Feb. 1, 4, 8, March 21, May 1, Aug. 21, Sept. 6, Oct. 31, Dec. 6, 8, 1862. ‘Mr. 
BARNEY, the Collector, was very unwilling to be disturbed.” Field, Memories of 
Many Men, 260. See also Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 97-99; Thorpe, 
“New York Custom-House,” 13-19. 

*2 Nevins and Thomas, eds., Diary of George Templeton Strong, Ul: 339. 
The Tribune, however, says that “Collector Barney assumed the command himself, 
and distributed his force in such manner as to afford ample protection to the large 
public stores, warehouses, and the Custom House.” This force included “a strong 
military guard from the 10th New-York volunteers . . . the sailors of several 
war-vessels [with] cannon loaded and ready. The gunboat {Tulip} in the stream 
{East River,} commanding a range of the whole [Wall} street . . . The Organ 
Battery of twenty-five guns . . . two howitzers in the command of a lieutenant and 
a number of marines.” N. Y. Tribune, July 16, 17, 20, 1863. 
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Barney . . . thinks that Fernando Wood, nasty little Tucker the Sur- 
rogate, Butterworth, and McCunn, with others, are at the head of a secret 
organization that did not fully shew itself in the late riots, but is held in 
reserve for a far more serious outbreak in aid of the rebellion, and that 
Fernandy Wood aims at being Doge or First Consul or something of New 
York. Barney is feeble and frightened, but we should be prepared for any 
violent, desperate move by Copperheads and Peace Democrats to get control 
of the city.** 


One reason for the mutual attraction between Lincoln and 
Barney may have been that the latter, like the former, enjoyed 
telling a good story. Strong repeats one: 


Dec. 15 {1863}. . . . Dined at Maison Dorée this afternoon with Ellie, 
Mr. Ruggles, [Norman B.} Judd, Dr. {Francis} Lieber, Barney the Collector, 
and Parke Godwin. Very pleasant session and many good stories. I record 
one of Barney’s . . . illustrating our American appreciation of magnitude. 
A great six-foot Kentuckian . . . who has just returned from a visit to 
Europe, is asked by a friend, “How did you like it?” “Well, I liked it all 
pretty well except England. Didn't like England at all.” “Why not?” “Why, 
I didn’t dare to go out of the house nights for fear I should step off.”"* 


Lincoln, too, asked Barney's assistance in matters unre- 
lated to the Custom House. 
He wrote on August 16, 1862: 


Mrs. L. has $1000.00 for the benefit of the hospitals; and she will be 
obliged, and send the pay, if you will be so good as to select and send her 
two hundred dollars worth of good lemmons, and one hundred dollars worth 
of good oranges."° 


The following spring he asked Barney, “by your acquaintance 
with the rich men,” to “render . . . some assistance’ to Joseph 
A. Wright, ex-governor of Indiana and United States commis- 
sioner to the World’s Fair at Hamburg.” 


73. Nevins and Thomas, eds., Diary of George Templeton Strong, Ill: 345. 
The Copperheads referred to were Fernando Wood, former mayor who had led an 
abortive attempt to have New York City secede with the South; Gideon J. Tucker, 
surrogate and former Democratic secretary of state of New York; Samuel P. Butter- 
worth; and John H. McCunn. 

74 Tbid., Wl: 381. “Ellie” was Strong’s wife, nee Ellen Caroline Ruggles; 
“Mr. Ruggles” was Samuel Bulkley Ruggles, her father. 

75 Lincoln to Barney, Aug. 16, 1862, CW, V: 377-78. 

76 Lincoln to Barney, May 9, 1863, tbid., VI: 206. 
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Vi 


In the autumn of 1863 Barney asked to be relieved of the 
Collectorship on account of seriously failing health. Also 
entering into his desire for retirement was the developing 
rivalry for the 1864 presidential nomination between his two 
friends and official superiors, Lincoln and Chase. At that 
time, however, neither the President nor the Secretary would 
let the Collector resign.” Barney made several trips to Wash- 
ington that fall; on one of them he had the following con- 
versation with Chase, as the latter recorded it in his diary: 


October 4, Sunday. Mr. Barney called. Went to Church with me. 
Sermon on Christ in us—grand theme ill handled—much talk on coming 
home with Barney—is my friend certainly—but does not like to show prefer- 
ence if Mr L desires renomination. 

October 5, Monday. Barney called at breakfast—seems not exactly to 
know his own mind—but will go for Mr. Lincoln if he desires re-election.”* 


Lincoln telegraphed Barney on November 11: “I would 
like an interview with you. Can you not come?’’® Twenty 


days later Chase wrote: 


Ray wishes you may come and so do I, though by no means certain it 
is of much consequence you should. 

The President will make many important recommendations in his mes- 
sage, which I am afraid he will injure by too much specification and detail. 
Possibly you may be of use to the country and to the President, by coming.*° 


Barney tried to steer between Scylla and Charybdis: 


Toward the end of the year 1863 Mr. Barney was urged by leading 
opponents of Mr. Chase to declare himself in favor of Mr. Lincoln; and was 
significantly warned that, unless he did so, “he would be attacked.” Mr. 
Barney then emphatically renewed his refusal to take sides, and declared that 
he would continue to perform the duties of his office, and would be ready 
for attacks of whatever character and from whatever quarter. Early in Janu- 
ary, 1864, the threatened attack came.** 

77 Schuckers, Chase, 477-78. 

78 Donald, ed., Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet, 208-9. 

79 Lincoln to Barney, Nov. 11, 1863, CW, VII: 9. 


80 Chase to Barney, Dec. 1, 1863, Schuckers, Chase, 495. 
81 [bid., 478. Weed had written to John Bigelow as early as March, 1863, that 
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While Barney was away from the Custom House on offi- 
cial business for two hours and a half on January 7, an ex- 
amination of the papers of Louis Benjamin, lately sent to Fort 
Lafayette for smuggling to the Confederacy via Nassau, dis- 
closed letters from Palmer to Benjamin and checks from Ben- 
jamin to Palmer. Palmer was immediately arrested, and was 
already on his way to Fort Lafayette by order of General John 
A. Dix when the Collector returned. Henry Stanton and his 
son Daniel Cady Stanton, who had accepted the false bonds, 
had resigned October 28, 1863; Barney at once dismissed 
debenture clerk William A. Smalley, who had aided in exe- 
cuting them. Two days later, in a sixteen-page letter to 
Lincoln, Barney disclaimed all knowledge of the frauds and 
tried to exculpate himself for not discovering them sooner.“ 

Palmer’s removal deprived Weed and his faction of 
their control of Custom House patronage. Moving like a 
whirlwind, five days after Palmer’s arrest they sent Lincoln 
petitions signed by all the Republican state officers, 20 Repub- 
lican senators, 78 Republican assemblymen and 21 members 
of the Union State Committee of New York, all recommend- 
ing the appointment of Abram Wakeman, New York post- 
master and a faithful Weed henchman, to replace Barney." 
Some idea of the tactics used, however, may be gained from 
the following letter written on January 21 by State Comptroller 


“Opdyke and Field are endeavoring to get Barney removed” (John Bigelow, Retro 
spections of an Active Life [New York, 1909}, I: 610), but Opdyke denied this 
(N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 5, 1865). 

82 Barney to Lincoln, Jan. 9, 1864, RTL; N. Y. Herald, Times and Tribune, 
Jan. 8, 1864 ff.; Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 101; U. S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Public Expenditures, Report 111, XXXVIII Cong., 1 Sess., 2-4. 
See also N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 6, 1863 (Stanton’s open letter), Jan. 22, 30, June 16, 
17, 1864. Schuckers (Chase, 478-79) treats the Palmer case as a false accusation to 
attack Barney; but the testimony before the congressional committee leaves no doubt 
of his guilt, as well as that of Smalley and the Stantons. Palmer, with no formal 
acquittal or conviction, was released from Fort Lafayette on $10,000 bond on Aug. 6, 
and the case seems to have been allowed to drop. N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 8, 1864. 

83 Barney to Lincoln, Jan. 9, 1864, RTL. 

84 Jan. 12, 1864, ibid. “When he [Weed] found that Palmer could not be 
saved, seeing that his own ascendency in the C.H. was at an end, he turned upon 
Barney and the Wakeman movement is the result.” Bailey to Chase, Jan. 13, 1864, 
Chase Papers, Lib. of Cong., quoted in Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, 
278-79. 
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Lucius Robinson, who had signed one of the petitions: 


A petition has been circulated & hastily signed here for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wakeman collector at New York. It was reported & generally 
believed here that Mr. Barney had resigned & that there was no other can- 
didate but Mr. Wakeman for the vacancy. So far as I was concerned I had 
no intention of asking for the removal of Mr. Barney. I can say the same of 
every one with whom I have spoken upon the subject, who signed the peti- - 
tion, & I have spoken with several. 

I have known Mr. Barney long and intimately. I have always had un- 
limited confidence in his integrity & it is not in the least shaken by the 
misconduct of other parties in the custom house. I would not have asked for 
his removal at any time least of all at a time when it would seem to imply 
some responsibility on his part for the misconduct referred to.*° 


Barney's subordinates sprang to his defense. Mrs. Han- 
nah M. Neilson, wife of a Custom House inspector, wrote on 
January 20: 


Mr. Lincoln . . . I think you know it would be hard to replace him 
{Barney} with one more faithful and efficient. . . . There are some, who 
to serve purely selfish ends, have disgraced themselves far more than they 
can Mr. Barney, by attempts to displace him. . . . They dare not accuse him 
of any thing dishonorable, but are obliged to fall back upon a vague charge 
of “incapacity.” It seems to me a refreshing thing in these times to find a 
man who has an “incapacity” for plunder—and whose sense of honor is so 
nice that he would not make a very good detective. . . . 

It seems to me just as wnmjust to hold Mr Barney responsible for the 
treason and theft in his large department, as to charge to our good and faith- 
ful President the treason and dishonesty of the country generally. . . . My 
husband . . . says that the best proofs of Mr Barney's capability and honor- 
able character are to be found in . . . the thorough business like manner 
in which all the Custom House business is transacted superior to any former 
administrations, as testified to by all parties concerned, and . . . in the fear 
that all the subordinates have of Mr Barney discovering any wrong, (whether 


wilful or otherwise. ) °° 
And Charles S. Bartles of the Custom House, who had 


been collaborating with Senator Lyman Trumbull in the af- 
fair of Frank R. Judd, the wayward son of Lincoln’s friend 


85 Robinson to Lincoln, Albany, Jan. 21, 1864, RTL. 
86 Mrs. Neilson to Lincoln, New York, Jan. 20, 1864, ibid. 
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and minister to Prussia, Norman B. Judd, wrote the Senator: 


It is generally understood here that we are to have a new Collector— 
that Mr. Barney is to resign—and that either Mr. Simeon Draper—or Post- 
master Wakeman is to be his successor. 

I sincerely trust that this is not so... . 

The Collector has had a great deal of opposition to encounter from 
those who should have been his most earnest supporters. Time and again 
during the present year [1864] have his Republican enemies gone to Wash- 
ington, and told Mr. Lincoln that he was opposed to the election of the 
Baltimore nominees [Lincoln and Andrew Johnson}—an assertion I know 
to be untrue. 

Mr. Barney . . . is a noble-hearted man-——perhaps not enough of a 
politician to suit all Republicans—but honest and faithful as man can be. 
It will not do to change front in the face of an enemy—and any change at 
the present time would only injure us.** 


The upstate press, which discussed the matter more than 
the metropolitan papers, took in general the ground that was 
to be the chief consideration until Barney’s final removal— 
that, while personally honest, he was incapable of properiy 
conducting the affairs of so large a concern as the Custom 
House. This typical editorial from the Rochester Daily Ex- 
press was widely reprinted: 


The New York Custom House-—The corruptions and general looseness 
of management of the New York Custom House is a favorite theme of the 
Copperhead press, and the alleged malfeasances in that quarter are made the 
basis of a general indictment of the whole administration. . . . It will not 
do to put a good-natured man, unused to official life, and with a “blind side,” 
and easy going manner, in a place where hundreds of subordinates, all sharp 
set to exceed their lawful stipends . . . are watching for chances to turn 
into their own pockets the little rills of currency that ought to flow into the 
public treasury. . . . 

An honest but simple minded man, incredulous respecting the peculat- 
ing proclivities of that large class who in great cities manage to derive their 
subsistence from the public crib, has been placed at the seat of customs. This, 
at least, is the construction that charitably inclined persons put upon the 


87 For the tangled adventures of Frank Judd see Lincoln’s letters (CW. VII: 
27-28, VIII: 189-90, 224) and Bartles to Trumbull, July 29, Aug. 19, 25, Sept. 1, 
5, 1864, Trumbull Papers. 

88 Bartles to Trumbull, Sept. 1, 1864, ibid. 
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repeated frauds that have made the Custom House infamous, and reflected 
disgrace upon the whoie administration.*® 


VII 


Lincoln’s own reaction was quite similar. Refusing to 
be stampeded by the rush of opposing testimony, he wrote 
Chase on January 11: “I am receiving letters and dispatches 
indicating an expectation that Mr. Barney is to leave the 
Custom House, at New York. Have you anything on the 
subject?’ Chase replied the next day: ‘Nothing at all, ex- 
cept urgent representations of the necessity of reform, which 
do not, at all impeach Mr. Barney, in whose integrity I have 
undiminished confidence.’ The following day he wrote a 
longer letter, beginning: 

I am to-day fifty-six years old. I have never consciously and deliberately 
injured a fellow man. It is too late for me to begin by sacrificing to 
clamor the reputation of a man whom I have known for more than twenty 
years, and whose repute for honesty has been all that time unsullied. 


I shall not recommend the removal of Mr. Barney, except upon such 
show of his misconduct or incapacity as makes it my duty to do so,®” 


In letters to other correspondents Chase reiterated his faith in 
Barney.” 

As the storm raged on, Lincoln bethought himself of the 
manner in which he had eased Simon Cameron out of the 
cabinet into the diplomatic corps, and sounded Chase to see 
whether a similar technique might get him out of his embar- 
rassment over Barney: 


I have felt considerable anxiety concerning the Custom House at New- 
York. Mr. Barney has suffered no abatement of my confidence in his honor 
and integrity; and yet I am convinced that he has ceased to be master of his 


89 The Express is not in RTL, but reprints of this editorial or similar views 
occur in clippings from 22 upstate newspapers in scrapbook form, filed under Jan. 12, 
1864, though most of them bear date in late February. 

9° Lincoln to Chase, Jan. 11, 1864, CW, VII: 120. 

91 Chase to Lincoln, Jan. 12, 1864, RTL. 

92 Chase to Lincoln, Jan. 13, 1864, Warden, Chase, 556. 

93 Chase to William Orton, Dec. 18, 1863, Schuckers, Chase, 495; Chase to 
J. F. Bailey, Jan. 22, 1864, Warden, Chase, 559-60; Chase to Robert Campbell, 
Feb. 1, 1864, tbid., 569. 
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position. A man by the name of Bailey,°* whom I am unconscious of ever 
having seen, or even having heard of, except in this connection, expects to 
be, and even now assumes to be, Collector de facto, while Mr. Barney re- 
mains nominally so. . . . I propose sending Mr. Barney Minister to Portugal, 
as evidence of my continued confidence in him; and I further propose ap- 
pointing —-———————- Collector of the Customs at New-York.®® 


“Misrepresentations, I am sure, must have been made to 
you about the New York Custom House,” replied Chase. “I 
regret that I was not earlier consulted in a matter which so 
deeply concerns this Department & still trust, that before you 
take any definitive action, you will confer with me fully on the. 
subject.’””** Chase can hardly have been entirely ingenuous in 
this reply, for he had written Greeley asking whether Daniel 
S. Dickinson would be a satisfactory successor to Barney, and 
had received the answer (dated February 10) that “no other 
living man would be so acceptable.” 

Lincoln’s private secretary John G. Nicolay was sent to 
New York to reconnoiter the situation, and reported on March 
30 that Weed 


did not think Mr. Barney a bad man but thought him a weak one. 
Changes are constantly being made among the subordinates in the Custom 
House, and men turned out, for no other real reason than that they take 
active part in primary meetings &c., in behalf of your re-nomination. . 

Judge {David} Davis . . . wrote him that . . . you did not seem 
ready to act in the appointment of a new Collector, and that he (the Judge) 
thought it was because of your apprehension that you would be merely get- 
ting “out of one muss into another.”®* 


94 Joshua F. Bailey, special Treasr-y agent at New York, who had for some time 
been engaged in investigating possit 2 improvements in the business procedure of 
the Custom House. 

95 Lincoln to Chase, Feb. 12, 1864, CW, VII: 181. Lincoln had written “Hon. 
Preston King” in the blank, but had deleted the name. King was appointed Collector 
by Johnson, taking over Sept. 1, 1865, but committed suicide less than three months 
later apparently because of ‘the trying duties of his office.” N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 15, 
1865. 

96 Chase to Lincoln, Feb. 13, 1864, RTL. 

97 Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, 245. Dickinson had written 
a “Confidential” note to Lincoln on Jan. 7 that “Should events entirely independent 
of any suggestions of mine, & mot otherwise, work a change in the head of the 
Custom House here the place would be acceptable to me” (RTL). See also Samuel 
A. Foot to Lincoln, Jan. 18, 1864, ibid., offering “to make the Custom House as 
clean as a neat housewife’s bread tray 

98 Nicolay to Lincoln, March 30, 1864, ibid. Weed had written Lincoln on 
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In spite of the criticism, caused by the Stanton-Palmer- 
Smalley revelations, accusing Barney of being too lenient to- 
ward shipping to neutral ports near the Confederacy, Lord 
Lyons, the British minister, considered the Collector’s policy 
unnecessarily severe: 


I have read the letter of Lord Lyons which you left with me {wrote 
Chase to Seward}. . . . Mr. Barney is required to refuse clearances whenever 
he has satisfactory reasons to believe that goods, destined either for a foreign 
or domestic port, are intended for places under the control of the insurgents; 
and he is required, whenever he believes it necessary, to require a bond . . . 
that no part [of the cargo} shall be used for aid or comfort to insurgents. 

You know how much complaint has been made against him for al- 
leged taking of insufficient bonds on shipments to Nassau. 

Now, on the other hand, come the representations of Lord Lyons against 
the stringency and necessary severity of his action.*® 


Independent of executive action or inaction, Congress 
ordered an investigation of the Custom House by the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures. Barney “is feeling depressed. 


22100 


The late frauds, or lately discovered frauds, annoy him, 
wrote Welles on January 23 when Barney, in Washington to 
give testimony, called at the Navy Department. ‘‘I suppose,” 
Barney’s son wrote him on the same day, “that since your suc- 
cessful defense or exposition before the Comittee of the House 
your mind has been easier than before. Every body here seems 
to have entire faith in your triumph.””** The committee's 
final verdict was that the irregularities ‘‘did not arise from any 
neglect in the custom-house in administering the law, but were 
organic in traffic carried on in similar circumstances, however 
Feb. 27: “Mr. Bailey has the ‘run’ of the Custom-House, making Appointments 
freely for the benefit of his Chief” (ibid.). The charge that employees were dis- 
missed simply because of favoring Lincoln’s renomination seems baseless. Barney 
had told Chase the previous October that he would “go for Mr. Lincoln if he desires 
renomination” (supra), and among all the communications on the subject in RTL 


this charge is repeated only in one wretchedly misspelled missive (C. S. Delavan to 
Lincoln, New York, Jan. 21, 1864). 

99 Chase to Seward, May 30, 1864, Warden, Chase, 597. The N. Y. Tribune 
had already said on Jan. 14: ‘The leniency of the regulations . . . was the result 
of the remonstrances of Lord Lyons.” 

100 Diary of Gideon Welles, 1: 514. 

101 William Barney to Hiram Barney, New York, Jan. 23, 1864, Barney Papers. 
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regulated.’”"*’ During the pendency of this investigation 
Lincoln let Barney know that he would now be willing to 
accept the resignation which Barney had offered the previous 
autumn, at the same time giving him the appointment to Portu- 
gal to testify to his continuing friendship and confidence. 
Barney, however, refused to resign under fire."** Maunsell 
Field says he recorded Lincoln’s words on the subject as soon 
as the President left: 


Something had to be done. There was no use in attempting to bring 
Chase over to my views. But I tried it and failed. Then I waited for a 
time. At last I made up my mind to take action, hoping to be able to after- 
ward reconcile Chase to it. So I sent for Seward, and told him he must 
find a diplomatic position in Europe for Barney. Seward said it was not 
an easy thing to do; but I told him it must be done. After two or three 
days Seward came back, and reported to me that he had found the place. 
Just then Chase became aware of my little conspiracy. He was very angry; 
and he told me that the day that Mr. Barney left the New York Custom- 
House, with or without his own consent, he, Chase, would withdraw from 
the Secretary-ship of the Treasury. Well, I backed down again.’ 


Chase noted in his diary a conversation with Lincoln on 
June 6: 


The President called . . . and introduced the subject of the New York 
Custom House. 

I answered substantially as follows: “Since Mr. Barney was appointed 
collector, I have sometimes doubted his efficiency as an officer, but I have 
. . . found him intelligent and thoroughly earnest in his wishes to admin- 
ister it correctly. Some . . . were dissatisfied with Mr. Barney while Mr. 
Palmer was his confidential clerk, and frequently urged me to recommend 
his removal to you. I never felt myself warranted in doing so. . . . Since 
Mr. Palmer’s removal there has been a great deal of clamor, but it has not 
shaken my confidence in Mr. Barney, and I still believe that nothing would 
be gained by a change. . . . 

“In my judgment the public interests do not require any change in the 
Collectorship of New York. If there should be a change, however, I think 


102 Schuckers, Chase, 479. Besides sessions in Washington, the committee held 
closed hearings in New York during March and April. N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 27, 
March 3, April 23, 1864. 

103 Schuckers, Chase, 479. 

104 Field, Memories of Many Men. 304; Sandburg, War Years, Il: 642. 
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Mr. Barney's successor should be a man who will command the general con- 
fidence of the business community and of the public. . . . Such a man, I 
think is Mr. [William H.} Aspinwall, Mr. [William] Curtis Noyes, or Gov- 
ernor Dickinson.” . . . The President, as he left the room, said, “I will think 
further of the matter, and do nothing until I have talked fully about it.”*° 


On June 28 Chase was insisting on the nomination of 
Maunsell B. Field to succeed Cisco, who had resigned. Lin- 
coln wrote him: 


Much as I personally like Mr. Barney, it has been a great burden to me 
to retain him in his place, when nearly all our friends in New-York, were 
directly or indirectly, urging his removal. Then the apointment of Judge 
Hogeboom to be general Appraiser, brought me to and has ever since kept 
me at, the verge of open revolt. Now, the appointment of Mr. Field would 
precipitate me in it, unless Senator [Edwin D.} Morgan . . . could be 
brought to concur in it.’° 


Chase refused to recede, submitted his resignation, and 
two days later was out of the cabinet. Barney, however, was 
still Collector, and wrote Lincoln on July 8: 


Your embarrassments in regard to my retention in office . . . have 
given me much anxiety and . . . distress. Under ordinary circumstances 
I could not hold your gift to your disadvantage But the misrepresentations 
& abuse from which I have not been free since I went into office, culminated 
last January in attacks upon me so open and so fierce that justice to myself 
and to your selection of me for the office I hold alike demanded that I should 
meet these assaults and furnish full opportunity for the scrutiny of all my 
official acts. The ordeal has been a severe one. . . . The conclusions of 
the Committee have . . . coincided with the opinion which . . . is most 
prevalent here among those best qualified to judge, that that [sic} the custom 
Hiouse has been as well or better managed under your administration than 
under former administrations. . . . I have never in any manner aided or 
encouraged any opposition to your renomination. . . . There need be no 
apprehension of the fidelity of the officers and employees under my control, 
to our principles and candidates—and I will feel greatly obliged by any 
suggestions from you touching the best mode of ensuring your success in 


the coming election.’ 


105 Warden, Chase, 601-3. 

106 Lincoln to Chase, June 28, 1864, CW, VII: 413-14. 

107 Barney to Lincoln, New York, July 8, 1864, RTL. Improved efficiency in 
the Custom House was testified to by prominent merchants such as Alexander T. 
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Adding to Lincoln’s personal disinclination to remove 
Barney were numerous letters prophesying political disadvan- 
tage from the change. By the end of the summer, however, 
the President had become convinced that Barney was too great 
a political liability to retain in face of the gathering opposi- 
tion of the campaign. National Committee chairman Henry 
J. Raymond had written on August 30: 


Every person with whom I have conversed has been positive in saying 
that a change was absolutely necessary, & that the sooner it was made the 
better. . . . A change in the heads will stimulate every person in office to 
earn retention,—& excite in everybody outside the hope of earning an ap- 
pointment. . . . It seems, furthermore, indispensable that something should 
be done at once.'°* 


Something was done at once. On the next day Barney’s 
resignation was requested and received, to take effect Septem- 
ber 5.*°° But the President still had to decide on a successor. 
Since it seemed to be a political necessity to give the post to 
a Seward-Weed man, the choice narrowed down to Post- 
master Wakeman and merchant Simeon Draper. “Mr. Wake- 
man would make an excellent Collector,” said the Herald, 
“much better than the Chevalier Barney, whose brains have 
been turned by a foreign title.”"° Draper, however, was 
appointed—Andrews remained as Surveyor—and wrote jubi- 
lantly to William P. Dole, Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


All goes well tomorrow I take hold. I have said in right quarters 
that I would do my duty to National Committee, that I hold every body 
responsible, for Mr Lincoln’s reelection, and I will countenance nothing else. 


Stewart. Schuckers, Chase, 479; N. Y. Tribune, July 29, 1864. Dorman B. Eaton 
said in 1881 that Barney was “perhaps as good a collector as the system would allow 
him to be . . . but he could not withstand the system, though he brought in a 
better class of men than he found.” U. S. Congress, House, Effects of Spoils System, 
Exec. Doc. 94, XLVI Cong., 3 Sess., 14-15. 

108 Raymond to Lincoln, New York, Aug. 30, 1864, RTL. 

109 Hartman, “Politics and Patronage,” 110. 

110 N. Y. Herald, Sept. 5, 1864. The “foreign title” was the Cross of a Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, sent by Victor Emmanuel II 
of Italy to Barney and Admiral Hiram Paulding “for services rendered to the iron- 
> F eaaan Re d'Italia, when she went ashore at Barnegat.” N.Y. Tribune, March 1, 
1864. ‘ 
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. . « I will not make you wretched, or our chief unhappy, and we will elect 
him with a larger majority than before.'™! 


Draper enclosed the New York newspapers’ comments 
on the change. Most of them cried “Long live the king!” 
without even the courtesy of prefixing “The king is dead.” 
The Times did say that “Mr. BARNEY retires from the post, 
with the respect and esteem of the whole community,” and 
Bryant’s Evening Post gave him a respectable official obituary: 


We know of no reason why Mr. Barney should have resigned his place, 
as he discharged the duties of the office acceptably to the public and to the 
Department. ... He was engaged, moreover, in the completion of a reform 
in the machinery of his office, which would greatly have facilitated its opera- 
tions; and we regret that he did not remain to finish the work.” 


Later the same month, in response to continued clamor 
to have “the two big puddings on the same side of the board” 
again, Lincoln removed Surveyor Andrews and replaced him 
by Wakeman.’* In November Lincoln carried the Empire 
State by only 6,499 over McClellan. The accelerated efforts 


of the Seward-Weed Republicans may have turned the tide. 


One wishes that the end of the Lincoln-Barney relation- 
ship might have been something other than the pathetic letter 
which Barney wrote to the President on January 11, 1865: 


Wishing to pay my respects to you in person and to be assured that 
our friendly relations continue I have called, yesterday and to day as I did 
when here in October last; but having waited several hours in vain, I am 
compelled to relinquish the hope of success. 

I have some things which I would like to say to you but if I never have 
the opportunity to say them I beg you to believe what is most true that I 
am & ever have been your true & faithful friend 


HIRAM BARNEY.'"* 


111 Draper to Dole (two notes), New York, Sept. 7, 1864, RTL. His prediction 


fell wide of the mark—Lincoln’s majority in New York in 1860 had been 50,136. 
Draper officially took over the Custom House on Sept. 8. N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 9, 1864. 

112 N, Y. Times, Sept. 6, 1864; N. Y. Evening Post, Sept. 5, 1864; both clipped 
and enclosed in Draper to Dole, Sept. 7, 1864, RTL. 


148 Appointed on Sept. 15, Wakeman took over the surveyorship on Oct. 1. 
Denison remained as Naval Officer until after Lincoln’s death. 


114 Barney to Lincoln, Washington (on Executive Mansion stationery), Jan. 11, 
1865, RTL. 





THE DODGE-HENRY CONTROVERSY 
By WILLIAM T. HAGAN 


N THE AFTERNOON of August 2, 1832, at the point 
above Prairie du Chien where the Bad Axe empties in- 
to the Mississippi, the last shots of the Black Hawk War were 
fired. That evening and the next day the bivouacked troops, 
jubilant over the smashing climax to a protracted and at times 
apparently hopeless campaign, opened a controversy which 
echoes into the mid-twentieth century. Although Black Hawk’s 
warriors were eliminated as a threat to the frontier, the battle 
for honor and renown was just getting under way. 

Certainly too little glory emerged from that campaign 
to allow of much division, but the battle still goes on in be- 
half of favorite sons of Illinois and Wisconsin, James D. Henry 
and Henry Dodge. A recent history of Illinois has commented 
that Henry’s “claims to the honors of the Black Hawk War 
were disputed by the Dodges of Wisconsin and by regular 
officers, but any careful student must concede to Henry much 
of the credit for the battles of the Wisconsin and the Bad Axe 
which reduced Black Hawk and his band to abject submis- 


° 991 
s$10n. 


1 Theodore Calvin Pease, ‘The Story of Illinois (Chicago, 1949), 119. 
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Historians generally accept that the turning point of the 
war came in July with the attempt of the Indians to slip out of 
their refuge among the Rock River marshes and escape across 
the Mississippi before the forces under General Henry Atkin- 
son could take effective action. Had they been able to do so, 
the campaign undertaken back in April by the regulars and 
militia would have been a miserable failure. That the Indians 
did not escape was due to the action of troops under Henry 
and Dodge. They overtook the band as it retreated and suffi- 
ciently delayed it at the Wisconsin River so that the Indians 
were unable to cross the Mississippi before the main body of 
troops came up. Thus, much of the debate on the subject of 
credit for the Indian defeat must turn on the question of who 
controlled the movements of the troops at the time Black 
Hawk’s band was overtaken at the Wisconsin River. 

The careers and characters of the two protagonists are 
definitely a study in contrasts. In 1832 James D. Henry was 
the sheriff of Sangamon County. He had migrated to Illinois 
from Pennsylvania about 1822 and settled at Edwardsville 
where he worked as a shoemaker. The brawny six-footer was 
remembered as a sheriff for his gentle and courteous, but firm 
ways. A contemporary described him as ‘‘modest and retir- 
ing,” until his temper was raised. Nor was Henry without 
military experience of the frontier variety. He had served in 
the force called out to quell the Winnebago uprising in 1827 
and had participated in the bloodless campaign which had 
evicted Black Hawk in 1831. 

Henry Dodge, James D. Henry’s rival for military honors, 
was well known on the frontier. The fifty-year-old, compactly 
built, dark-featured Dodge was a man to be reckoned with on 
the upper Mississippi. A natural leader, during an action- 
packed career he had served as sheriff in Missouri, marshal of 
the Territory of Missouri, and had risen to the rank of major 
general in the Missouri militia. Acquitting himself well in 
the War of 1812, he had turned to lead mining when peace 
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settled over the West and in 1827 moved to the new lead fields 
on the upper Mississippi. Arriving shortly before Red Bird 
precipitated the Winnebago outbreak, Dodge had been chosen 
by his fellow miners to lead them. When Black Hawk vio- 
lated his treaty agreements in 1832, Henry Dodge once more 
emerged as the leader of the rough and ready miners. 

During the summer months of 1832 Henry and Dodge 
joined several thousand Illinois militia, Michigan territorial 
volunteers, and regulars drawn from several frontier posts in 
a highly exasperating mission. They were endeavoring once 
again to drive the aged, recalcitrant Sauk brave, Black Hawk, 
and over a thousand of his followers, including women and 
children, from the east side of the Mississippi, to which the 
Indians had crossed contrary to 1831 treaty stipulations. 

Though Black Hawk had led his followers back to their 
old haunts along the Rock early in April, the force which was 
eventually to rout him was not organized and underway until 
late in June. Under the over-all command of a veteran of the 
frontier, Brigadier General Henry Atkinson of the United 
States Army, the force consisted largely of Illinois militia. To 
lead them, men of the First and Second Brigades of Atkinson’s 
militia force elected Alexander Posey, a thirty-eight-year-old 
Shawneetown physician, and Milton K. Alexander, an Illinois 
politician. Third Brigade men honored Henry, then a candi- 
date for re-election as sheriff of Sangamon County, with the 
command of their unit. 

In Atkinson’s plan of campaign, Henry’s Third Brigade 
was to move, with the regulars and Alexander’s Second Bri- 
gade, up the left, or east, bank of the Rock River at whose 
headwaters the fugitive Indians were presumably lurking. To 
the right bank of the Rock, Atkinson dispatched Posey’s First 
Brigade to co-operate with Henry Dodge and his small de- 
tachment of volunteers from the lead mining area above 
Galena. Indeed, Posey was to do more than to co-operate 
with Colonel Dodge, who derived his title from the Michigan 
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territorial militia. General Atkinson’s instructions to General 
Posey ordered him to “report and receive the orders of General 
Dodge who is an officer of great experience and merit and 
is acquainted with the country.’” 

Prior to Atkinson’s dispatching Posey’s brigade to serve 
under him, Dodge had already conferred twice with the gen- 
eral. And the lead mining colonel was now known as the 
Hero of Pecatonica. In a vicious little skirmish Dodge and a 
few of his miners had wiped out an Indian war party which 
had been harassing the settlements. The victory had an effect 
out of all proportion to the number of men involved and had 
shown that frontiersmen, properly led, were a match for Black 
Hawk’s warriors. 

Regardless of Dodge’s reputation, the Illinois militia of 
Posey’s brigade did not propose to have their leader chosen 
for them. Well versed in the ways of the frontier, the colonel 
did not insist on assuming command unless elected to it, know- 
ing full well that more than Atkinson’s written order would 
be needed to establish his authority. In the election that fol- 
lowed, Posey’s men stood by their neighbor and the fighting 
physician remained in command of the First Brigade.* More- 
over, the ill feeling aroused by the situation led Dodge to re- 
quest that another brigade be substituted for Posey’s in the 
operations on the right bank of the Rock.‘ Atkinson was 
anxious to accommodate Dodge, whom he regarded highly, 
and sent Alexander to the right bank and ordered Posey to 
join the troops on the left bank.’ 

That was not the only aspect of Atkinson’s plans that 


2 Atkinson to Posey, June 28, 1832, in the Office of the Adjutant General Docu- 
ment File, National Archives. See also Atkinson to Dodge, June 22, 1832, sbid.: 
Atkinson to Taylor and Brady, June 22, 1832, in Atkinson’s Letter Book, Illinois State 
Historical Library. 

8 William Salter, The Life of Henry Dodge from 1782 to 1833 (Burlington, 
Iowa, 1890), 44. 

* Charles Bracken, “Further Strictures on Ford’s Black Hawk War,” Collections 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the year 1855 (Madison, 1856): 
II: 404-405. 

5 Order No. 49, July 6, 1832, Atkinson’s Order Book, Illinois State Historical 
Library. See also, Atkinson to Cass, July 6, 1832, in the Office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral Document File, National Archives. 
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went awry. The redskins obstinately refused to stand their 
ground and be slaughtered. Retreating before the white men 
as they toiled up the Rock, the Indians seemed to the exas- 
perated troops to be a veritable will-o’-the-wisp. By July 10 
the pursuit had ground to a halt. Two of the brigades had 
wasted their supplies and Atkinson had to send for rations. To 
Fort Winnebago at the portage of the Wisconsin and Fox 
rivers he dispatched the brigades under Alexander and Henry, 
together with Dodge and his miners. They carzied orders to 
return without delay. 

The evening of July 11 Dodge’s force arrived at Fort 
Winnebago, situated on an elevation overlooking the portage 
of the Wisconsin and Fox. The following morning the Colo- 
nel ordered the bakers at the fort to prepare bread for his 
grumbling men. The miners had had rough riding to reach 
Fort Winnebago and they threatened to return to their homes 
if Dodge insisted upon going back by the same route. At this 
critical point, John H. Kinzie came to the Colonel’s assistance.“ 
The son of the Chicago pioneer and a former employee of the 
American Fur Company, Kinzie was currently the Winnebago 
subagent at the portage. He produced for Dodge’s examina- 
tion a party of Winnebago who claimed to know the location 
of the hostile Indians. Moreover, the co-operative agent as- 
sisted in procuring the services of Pierre Pacquette as inter- 
preter—he was the half-breed son of a French trader and a 
Winnebago squaw. Through Pacquette, the Winnebago told 
Dodge that Black Hawk was camped at the rapids of the Rock, 
near the site of present-day Hustisford, Wisconsin. 

Atkinson’s orders had directed Dodge, Henry, and Alex- 
ander to return without delay, though he had not specified a 
route. Aware that his unruly troopers would probably desert 
him if he returned the way he had come, and fortified by the 
Winnebago reports on Black Hawk’s band, Dodge urged that 


6 Dodge to Kinzie, Jan. 5, 1833, in Michigan Superintendency Field Papers, 
Porter Letter Book, Volume 1, National Archives. 
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Henry and Alexander join him in a march to the rapids. Alex- 
ander cautiously declined to risk Atkinson’s wrath, but Henry 
agreed to co-operate with the forceful colonel. Early in the 
morning of July 15 Alexander marched for Atkinson’s head- 
quarters and Henry and Dodge moved east toward the re- 
ported location of Black Hawk. 

The combined force of the commanders leaving Fort 
Winnebago behind Pacquette and his Winnebago did not 
exceed six hundred men. One of Henry’s regiments had re- 
mained to guard supplies at Fort Wilbourn and Ottawa on 
the Illinois River, and a number of his men who had lost their 
mounts returned with Alexander to Atkinson’s headquarters 
at Fort Koshkonong (now Fort Atkinson). And fifty miners 
had left their colonel at Fort Winnebago to return home.’ 

Though Dodge had authority to command only the one 
hundred and fifty miners in his squadron, Henry deferred to 
his general recommendations. As Atkinson’s respectful treat- 
ment of him indicated, the Colonel was a man of renown and 
experience on the frontier. His fellow commander, in con- 
trast, was that phenomenon among politicians, a shy and re- 
tiring public office-holder. He undoubtedly had ability, but 
the Sheriff of Sangamon County was not in the same class with 
the Hero of Pecatonica. 

Plainly indicative of the relation of the two commanders 
were their ranks in the newly organized battalion of United 
States Rangers. While at Fort Winnebago Dodge accepted 
a commission as major to command the Rangers, whereas the 
younger and less experienced Henry was offered a commis- 
sion as captain to serve under Dodge. 

Guided by Pacquette and seven or eight Winnebago, 
Dodge and Henry arrived at the rapids July 18. Contrary to 
their expectations, the only Indians found there were a few 
Winnebago occupying a small village in the midst of a heavy 
growth of timber. Dodge anxiously interrogated the Winne- 


7 Dodge to Atkinson, July 18, 1832, Ill. State Hist. Lib. 
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bago, who reported that the band was camped on a lake not 
more than twenty miles north. After consulting with the other 
officers, Dodge and Henry decided to notify Atkinson of their 
situation and prepare to march north the next day. The two 
adjutants from their commands volunteered to carry the mes- 
sage. That same afternoon, guided by a Winnebago, they set 
out for Atkinson’s headquarters. They had ridden less than 
twelve miles when they crossed a fresh trail heading south- 
west.° 

Judging from the nature of the trail, only Black Hawk's 
band could have made it. The excited adjutants wanted to 
continue on to Fort Koshkonong, but the frightened Winne- 
bago guide balked and turned back. Night was approaching 
and the messengers were unable to continue without their 
guide. 

The adjutants soon overtook the Winnebago and all 
three rode back to the camp they had left that afternoon. 
Though welcomed by a volley from nervous sentries, they es- 
caped injury and communicated their exhilarating discovery 
to their delighted commanders. Dodge and Henry agreed that 
the trail must be that of the main band of hostiles and fever- 
ishly prepared to take up the pursuit at daylight. 

The afternoon of the third day of the pursuit, Dodge and 
Henry overtook the Indians as they were preparing to cross 
the Wisconsin River. Though the whites could not prevent 
the crossing, they did inflict a demoralizing defeat on the 
fugitives. The bulk of Black Hawk’s followers escaped, only 
to be caught later at the mouth of the Bad Axe preparing for 
a second river crossing. 

Even in the interim between the battle at the Wisconsin 
River crossing and the resumption of pursuit, it was apparently 
Dodge who took the initiative in planning until Atkinson came 
up. He suggested that an artillery piece be stationed to block 


8 Dodge to Atkinson and Henry to Atkinson, July 19, 1832, both in Black Hawk 
War Miscellaneous Papers, National Archives. 
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those Indians drifting down the Wisconsin, and advised Henry 
and Posey on the disposition of their brigades." 

In retrospect it is obvious that the break Atkinson needed 
to conclude a successful campaign occurred when the adjutants 
happened on the Indian trail. Their presence there resulted 
directly from decisions made jointly by Dodge and Henry. 
However, the preponderance of evidence points to Dodge as 
the senior partner in that association. He took the initiative 
in formulating the decision, and if any one individual can be 
singled out to honor it must be Henry Dodge. Any careful 
student must concede James D. Henry credit for the work he 
did, but to Henry Dodge must go the greenest laurels. 


July 22, 1832, in Niles Register, Aug. 18, 1832; 
Dodge to Atkinson, July 24, 1832, Ill. State Hist. Lib. 





JOHN MASON PECK: A STUDY OF 
HISTORICAL RATIONALIZATION 


By MERTON L. DILLON 


| 7 ITH the rapid growth of abolitionist sentiment during 
the pre-Civil War decade, a record of association with 
the antislavery movement in its earlier and less popular phases 
came to be considered a mark of distinction by many North- 
erners. Much of the bitterness and hostility toward Abolition- 
ists which characterized the 1830’s had by that time disap- 
peared, and in their place the popular mind had granted a 
somewhat heroic character to the early antislavery crusaders. 
As sectional tensions heightened yearly after 1850 and as the 
antislavery movement attained political expression through the 
Republican Party, the once-hated Abolitionists began to 
achieve a measure of respect as spokesmen of the future. 
Desiring to share in the new prestige accorded antislavery 
advocates, aging men little identified with the leadership of 
this movement were naturally inclined to search their memories 
for recollections of their own earlier antislavery activity. And, 
minds working as they do, some of them found it easy to 
forget their former conservatism and to suppose that they had 
in fact been among the pioneer workers against slavery. 
Such, it appears, was the experience of the Rev. John 
Mason Peck, Illinois’ most famous Baptist clergyman, illus- 
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trious missionary, educator, and man of letters. For Peck, 
who had distrusted the Abolitionists and all their works in 
the 1830's, stepped forward after the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act and the formation of the Republican Party to 
claim in 1855 that he, too, belonged with the now-honored 
company who had campaigned against slavery in frontier days. 

It was well known, however, that Peck had stood with the 
conservatives in opposition to Elijah P. Lovejoy and other 
Abolitionists during the height of the controversy in the mid- 
1830's." Actually, the antislavery movement in the Midwest- 
ern states had progressed through two discrete stages, and, 
while Peck had vigorously opposed the abolition agitation of 
the 1830's, largely because of what he termed its “polstical 
character,” he had played a major role in the earlier and equal- 
ly strong activity which had reached a climax in Illinois in 
1823 and 1824. Antislavery leaders at that time had worked 
successfully to prevent the calling of a constitutional conven- 
tion, which, it was generally believed, would have legalized 
slavery in the state. In 1855, three years before he died, Peck 
prepared a historical account of the convention movement in 
the form of a letter to Hooper Warren, another pioneer anti- 
slavery worker, who apparently accepted the major points of 
Peck’s version of the past. Probing his memory of the events 
of thirty years before, Peck discovered that he had been one 
of the principal leaders—if not indeed the chief one—in that 
almost forgotten struggle. It was “an individual well known 
to the writer,” Peck declared (and he could have meant only 
himself), who had organized the antislavery sentiment in St. 
Clair County and thus led to the calling of the important or- 
ganizational meeting of the St. Clair Society for the Prevention 
of Slavery in Illinois; it was he who had written the influen- 

1 For Peck’s record in the 1830's, see Alton, {Ill.} Western Pioneer, July 29, 
1836, Oct. 27, 1837; Peck to the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, Nov. 14, 1837, African Re- 
pository, XIII (1837), 378-380; Rufus Babcock, ed., Forty Years of Pioneer Life: 
Memoir of John Mason Peck, D.D., Edited from His Journals and Correspondence 


(Philadephia, 1864), 275; Edward Beecher, Narrative of Riots at Alton (Alton, 
1838), 64 
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tial address of its board of managers; it was he who had draft- 
ed its constitution; and, he implied, it was this same ‘‘individ- 
ual” who by traveling through “nearly every county of the 
state” had almost single-handedly welded the numerous local 
societies into an effective, unified organization sufficiently pow- 
erful to defeat the attempt to make Illinois a slave state. Peck 
claimed, in short, that he had led the political movement 
against the extension of slavery in 1824 somewhat as North- 
erners were organizing political resistance in 1855.’ 

If all of this were true, Peck would have deserved much 
of the credit for saving Iilinois for freedom and would con- 
sequently be entitled to claim from his contemporaries honors 
even in addition to those already heaped upon his venerable 
head. Few in 1855 seem to have doubted his version of the 
past. To men in the last decade before the Civil War, who 
spoke easily about the “Slave Power’’ and its conspiracies to 
subvert free men and free soil, Peck’s account seemed both 
plausible and appealing: Here among them, still living, was 
the man who more than three decades earlier had successfully 
led the campaign to defeat one of the most brazen schemes 
the ‘“‘Slavocracy” had ever directed against free Illinois. 

Although Illinois historians in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury were inclined to accept Peck’s account, skeptics, find- 
ing no corroborative evidence, have long discounted his vast 
claims.’ Even Peck’s early biographer, who might have been 
expected to magnify his subject’s achievements, concluded on 
the basis of his study of Peck’s journal (which has since dis- 
appeared) that, although Peck had certainly opposed the con- 
vention and slavery, no evidence existed to substantiate the 
details of his later account. Nonetheless, a disturbing fact 


2 Peck to Warren, March 27, 1855, Free West, May 3, 1855, quoted in Clarence 
W. Alvord, ed., Governor Edward Coles (Illinois State Historical Collections, XV, 
Springfield, 1920), 333-34; Replication by Warren, May 3, 1855, ibid., 337-38. 

3 Compare, for example, the acceptance of Peck’s account in William H. Brown, 
An Historical Sketch of the Early Movement in Illinois for the Legalization of Slavery 
(Chicago, 1876), 27, with the sketch of Peck by Theodore C. Pease in Dictionary 
of American Biography, XIV, 381-382, where the claims are ignored. 

4 Babcock, ed., Forty Years of Pioneer Life, 195. 
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remained to trouble doubting historians: Peck had one pow- 
erful and apparently independent witness—former-Governor 
John Reynolds, who had been an associate justice of the Illinois 
Supreme Court during the antislavery troubles of the 1820's. 
Reynolds’ autobiography, published in 1855 (the same year 
Peck’s account appeared), seemed to confirm the major points 
of Peck’s story. Though his work exhibited conspicuous weak- 
nesses as history, its implications that Peck’s story possibly 
might be true, in spite of the lack of contemporary evidence, 
could not be ignored.” 

Not even this possibility, however, need any longer be 
seriously entertained. Reynolds’ accuwnt, far from corroborat- 
ing Peck, may very well have haa its ultimate source with him. 


Indeed, it is possible that Peck with his own pen wrote this 
section of Reynolds’ book; for on March 14, 1855, two weeks 
before Peck wrote his letter revealing to the world the story 
of his antislavery activity, Reynolds reported to John Russell, 
his friend and literary adviser, that Peck was helping him write 


his book. ‘Dr. Peck is here with me on the Grand Jury,” he 
confided, ‘‘and is giving my work an over hauling, for which 
I feel thankful.” And ina postscript to the same letter, he 
added, ‘‘Dr. P. is revising my manuscript.” 

Was there, then, no substance at all to Peck’s account? 
Was the whole thing the creation of an old man’s imagina- 
tion, a kind of rationalization of the events of his youth to 
fit changing times? The answer must be that Peck had in 
fact played a significant part in the early antislavery movement, 
but a part considerably different from his version of 1855. 
During the 1820's, clergymen of various denominations fear- 
lessly condemned the proposed convention as an attempt to 


convert Illinois into a slave state, and there is no reason what- 
soever to doubt that Peck was included among them. Indeed, 


5 John Reynolds, My Own Times, Embracing Also the History of My Life 
(Belleville, Ill., 1855), 242. 

® Reynolds to Russell, March 14, 1855, John Russell a Illinois State His- 
torical Library. 
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one of his surviving speeches, made during the controversy, 
provides a thorough indictment of slavery based upon Bibli- 
cal principles, an indictment of which any later Abolitionist 
might have been proud.’ 

There is no evidence, however, that Peck at this time did 
more than speak against slavery. During the summer of 1824, 
at the height of the controversy, Peck, according to his own 
contemporary account, traveled through twenty counties in 
Illinois and eighteen in Missouri as an agent for the American 
Bible Society and as a Baptist missionary.” But he carefully 
explained to the secretary of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Society, whose agent he was, that he had studiously 
avoided overstepping the conventional limits of missionary 
activity. And no reliable evidence has ever appeared to sug- 
gest that he was not telling the truth in this matter. Late in 
1824, he described the extent of his services to the antislavery 


cause in clear and probably accurate fashion: “Illinois was 
then [ 1823-1824} shaken to its centre with the harrassing and 


distressing question of the introduction of slavery. And though 
I had avoided mingling with the politics of the day, my sen- 
timents on that question were well known. Concealment 
would have been criminal.’’® i 

Peck, then, while freely expressing his antislavery sen- 
timents during the controversy, had “avoided mingling with 
the politics of the day.” Furthermore, he had followed a 


similar course four years earlier when Missouri had been con- 
vulsed with the issue of the status slavery should have within 


its boundaries. At that time Peck was traveling through Mis- 
souri Territory as a Baptist missionary. When charges ap- 


7 Peck’s address is in Edwardsville {Ill.} Spectator, Aug. 16, 1823; for evidence 
of the clergy’s activity, see Peck to Absalom Peters, Nov. 10, 1829, American Home 
Missionary Society Papers, Chicago Theological Seminary; Edwardsville Spectator, 
Sept. 6, Nov. 22, 1823; I/linois Intelligencer (Vandalia), July 5, Aug. 23, 1823; 
Illinois Gazette (Shawneetown), Oct. 11, 1823. 

8 Peck to the Secretary, Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society, Nov. 1, 1824, 
American Baptist Magazine, ns. V (1825), 56. 

® Peck to the Secretary, Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society, Dec. 27, 1824, 


ibid., 89. 
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peared in a St. Louis newspaper accusing him and a minis- 
terial companion of using their influence to spread antislavery 
ideas, Peck made haste to reply in the public press. Neither 
he nor his friend, Peck wrote, had engaged in any “ ‘political 
preaching.” And, he added, “I have had too much regard 
to the cause of religion, the interests of the country, and my 
own public and private reputation, to preach on slavery or any 
other subject of party politics.’’”° 

Opposition to the mingling of slavery and politics was 
Peck’s stand in 1820, and it remained essentially his position 
in the 1830's. There is no convincing reason to suppose that 
he abandoned it in 1823 and 1824 in order to engage in ex- 
tensive antislavery activity of the sort which he would almost 
certainly have condemned as “political.” In short, nothing 
remains to support Peck’s disclosures of 1855. They must be 
taken for what they were—the adjustment of a public man’s 
view of his past to be compatible with a new age in which 
political antislavery action no longer seemed reprehensible. 

But Peck, who perhaps supposed in 1855 that his own 
“public and private reputation” would be enhanced if he could 
establish himself as having been a leader in the political strug- 
gles of the 1820's, had no need to add to his antislavery record 
to attain the plaudits of his fellowmen. His claim to an hon- 
ored place in the early antislavery movement in the United 
States is quite secure without addition. He was one of those 
select clergymen who in that early day and in a time of crisis 
dared to speak out against an institution of whose iniquity they 
were convinced. Their influence upon the course of history 
few can doubt. If, in his old age, Peck represented his youth- 
ful record to accord with a changing public sentiment, it proves 
only his human frailty—that he was a man like any other. For 
the mind plays tricks upon us all, and time shifts men’s judg- 
ments of the record of their lives. 


10 §¢. Louis [Mo.} Enquirer, April 15, 1820; Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), 
June 17, 1820. 





GOVERNOR FORD AND THE DEATH 
OF JOSEPH AND HYRUM SMITH 


By GEORGE R. GAYLER 


ETWEEN 1839 and 1844, the Mormons, under the lead- 
ership of their Prophet, Joseph Smith, succeeded in es- 
tablishing at Nauvoo, Illinois, what was perhaps the most 
unusual smperium in imperio in United States history. How- 
ever, the hostility of their Gentile neighbors, which had 
plagued the sect during trying times in Ohio and Missouri, 
soon manifested itself in western Illinois. Stories of theft, the 
introduction of polygamy, and the threat to the always delicate 
frontier political situation in Illinois, soon turned the Gentiles 
against them. For some time unpleasant “incidents” had been 
becoming more and more numerous. Then Joseph Smith’s 
ruthless and unwise crushing of an opposition newspaper with- 
in Nauvoo, the Nauvoo Expositor, in June, 1844, served as the 
spark to set off a chain of events that was to culminate in the 
death of the Mormon leader, a “Mormon War,” and the ex- 
pulsion of most members of the sect from Illinois. 

After Joseph Smith ordered the destruction of the Ex- 
positor press, a new and, to that time, most violent outbreak of 
opposition flared. The owners and operators of the newspaper 
fled to nearby Carthage, where they quickly clamored for jus- 
tice." Almost immediately an attempt was made to arrest the 


1 Joseph Smith, History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
(Salt Lake City, 1950), VI: 460. 
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Mormon leader and others named as instigators of the “Ex- 
positor Affair.” David Bettisworth, agent for the county court 
at Carthage, was dispatched to Nauvoo to arrest those men 
named in the indictment.’ 

The writ ordered Smith and the other defendants to ap- 
pear before Judge Thomas Morrison of Carthage “or some 
other justice of the peace.” The Prophet immediately pointed 
out that the wording of the writ placed no obligation on him 
to appear at Carthage; instead he declared he was ready to 
appear before any justice of the peace in Nauvoo. Smith 
stated that Bettisworth, realizing he had been out-generaled 
in the matter, “seemed very wrathy” and he “swore he would 
be damned but he would carry them [the defendants} to Car- 
thage before {Judge} Morrison, who issued the writ... .’” 
Smith wrote in his diary: “I felt so indignant at his { Bettis- 
worth’s} abuse in depriving me of the privilege of the statute 
of Illinois in going before ‘some other justice,’ that I deter- 
mined to take out a writ of habeas corpus.”* Smith promptly 
sued for such a writ, which was just as promptly granted by 
the acquiescent municipal court of Nauvoo, and he was freed 
along with all the other defendants.’ 

Joseph Smith’s challenge to their legal authority was 
promptly accepted by the citizens of Hancock County and the 
anti-Mormon inhabitants turned to threats of force. Public 
meetings were held in various places giving expression to the 
popular indignation. The threat of a “Mormon War,” remi- 
niscent of bloody days in Missouri, appeared all too imminent. 

The town of Warsaw, on the Mississippi River about 

2 William A. Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 1923), 295. The 
fourteen Mormons in addition to Smith named in the writ were the following members 
of the church hierarchy and of the Nauvoo city council: Samuel Bennett, John Taylor, 
W. W. Phelps, John P. Greene, Stephen Perry, Dimick B. Huntington, William 
Edwards, Jonathan Holmes, Jesse P. Harmon, John Lytle, Joseph W. Coolidge, 
Harvey D. Redfield, Orin Porter Rockwell, and Levi Richards. The writ can be found 
in ae at History of the Church, V1: 453-54. 


4] bid. 
5 The entire proceedings of the Nauvoo municipal court can be found in ibid., 


456-58. 
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twenty miles south of Nauvoo, was considered the most violent 
anti-Mormon neighborhood, and its local newspaper, the War- 
saw Signal, was especially bitter in its attacks. On June 12, 
five days following Smith’s ruthless destruction of the Nauvoo 
Expositor, the Warsaw Signal furiously declared: 

We have only to state that this [destruction of the Expositor press} is 
sufficient! War and extermination is inevitable! CITIZENS ARISE, ONE 
and ALL!!! Can you stand by, and suffer such INFERNAL DEVILS! to ROB 


men of their property rights, without avenging them. We have no time for 
comment! every man will make his own. LET IT BE WITH POWDER 


AND BALL!!® 


Governor Ford related that Hyrum Smith was reported 
to have offered a reward for the destruction of this paper,’ 
though the Mormons in a public proclamation on June 17 
denied the charge.* In Warsaw a citizens’ resolution called for 
all-out war of extermination. A force of 150 men was gath- 
ered, and $1,000 was voted for supplying the force.’ The war- 
like attitude within Warsaw was shown by a news item dated 
June 19: “Business has been almost entirely suspended, and 
every able bodied man is under arms and almost constantly in 
drill.”"® Several other neighboring communities, including 
Carthage, Rushville, and Macomb, passed similar resolutions 
and went on a war-like footing. 

Numerous rumors concerning the Mormons were circu- 
lated, and calls were made for the militia to protect non- 
Mormons against armed Mormon marauders who were be- 
lieved to be in the area. When these rumors reached the ears 
of Governor Thomas Ford, he addressed an open letter to the 
citizens of Hancock County. In his message, published on 
June 12 in the Warsaw Signal, the Governor urged the people 
to be calm and avert any act that might be regretted later.” 


6 Warsaw Signal, June 12, 1844. 

7 Thomas Ford, A History of Illinois (Chicago, 1854), 329. 

8 Smith, History of the Church, V1: 495. 

9 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 297. A complete copy of this resolution can be 
found in Smith, History of the Church, V1: 463-66. 

10 Warsaw Signal, June 19, 1844. 

11 [bid., June 12, 1844. 
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But his advice was disregarded. Two days later the Signal 
issued a special edition which consisted in its entirety of a 
violent and abusive attack upon the Mormons.” 

Governor Ford’s direct involvement in the affair occurred 
when, on June 17, he was visited at the state capital by a com- 
mittee of Hancock County citizens who hysterically urged that 
he call out the militia immediately.’* This had not been the 
first instance that such a demand had been made upon Ford. 
The preceding January, the Illinois Governor had been asked 
to interfere in disturbances in Nauvoo, but had refused. 

On January 29, 1844, in what appears to have been a letter 
written from Springfield in reply to a Carthage citizen, Ford 
stated: 

I have observed with regret that occasions have been presented for 
disturbing the peace of your county; and if I knew what I could legally do 
to apply a correction, I should be very ready to do it. But if you are a lawyer 


or at all conversant in matters of law you will know and fully admit that I 
as Governor, have no power at this time, to interfere in your difficulties.’* 


By June, however, the character of the rumors concerning 
conditions in Hancock County reaching the Illinois Governor 
had prompted a change of attitude. He therefore ‘‘determined 
to visit in person that section of the country, and examine for 
myself the truth and nature” of the disturbances and com- 
plaints of the citizens. Upen his arrival at Carthage on June 21, 
Ford found a considerable force assembled as a posse comi- 
tatus, and similar forces from McDonough and Schuyler coun- 
ties were also in the city."* It was estimated by a local news- 
paper that 250 men were under arms in Warsaw, 300 in 
Carthage; and that the Mormons had 4,000 men under arms. 
“If he [Governor Ford} does not act,” the Signal declared, 
“there is no need for a Governor.” 

12 [bid., June 14, 1844. 

13 Ford, History of Illinois, 324. 

14From letter by Gov. Thomas Ford, Jan. 29, 1844. In Chicago Historical 
Society Library Collection. The recipient of this letter is not known. 


15 Ford, History of Illinois, 324. 
16 Warsaw Signal, June 29, 1844. 
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Ford’s first action was to organize the various elements 
of armed bodies of men. Next he wrote a lengthy letter to 
Joseph Smith on June 22. In it he stressed again his decision 
to arrest the Prophet and the others named on the previous 
arrest order, but promised at the same time a guarantee of 
safety for the accused.” Ford next exacted an oath from mem- 
bers of the militiamen gathered in and around Carthage that 
those groups would sustain him in a strictly legal course; that 
the prisoners, when taken, would be free from violence. 

In the meantime, a small posse led by a constable from 
Carthage arrived at Nauvoo for the purpose of arresting Smith 
and his followers. Smith was hidden by the citizens of Nauvoo, 
and after making no real attempt to discover the Prophet's 
whereabouts, the posse returned to Carthage, and reported to 
the Governor that the accused had fled.”* 

What had taken place the night of the attempted arrest 
of Smith was not brought out for some time. Upon hearing 
of the posse’s approach, Joseph and Hyrum Smith and several 
others had slipped away from Nauvoo, entered a leaky boat, 
and had rowed to the Iowa side of the river. The Prophet 
had planned to flee to the Rocky Mountains and had provided 
for the evacuation of his wife, Emma, and his children by 
steamboat to Cincinnati.” Upon arriving on the Iowa side 
of the river, one of the party was sent back to Nauvoo to ob- 
tain horses for the Smith brothers. When this messenger re- 
turned, it was not with the desired mounts, but with news of 
Emma Smith's refusal to leave, along with her pleas for Joseph 
to return and give himself up. Others then joined in pleading 
with the Prophet. Some even accused him of cowardice for 


17 Smith, History of the Church, V1: 537. 

18 Ford, History of Lllinois, 333. Linn, Story of the Mormons, 298. 

19 This is especially notable in view of Smith’s previous criticism of his fol- 
lowers who likewise had planned to flee the city. At one time the Mormon Prophet 
is reported to have exclaimed that if the people of Nauvoo did not back him “until 
they waded KNEE DEEP IN BLOOD, they might go to HELL and be DAMNED, 
and he would go and build another city.” Qxincy Whig, June 19, 1844. Smith 
also was reported to have ordered ‘“‘anathemizing all persons who had expressed any 
disposition to leave the city.” Sangamo Journal (Springfeld, Ill.), June 27, 1844. 
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having deserted his people in a time of crisis. Discovering 
that Hyrum was also in favor of returning, Joseph finally gave 
in, though with misgivings. “If you go back,” Joseph said 
to Hyrum, “I will go with you, but we shall be butchered.’ 

Immediately following his return to Nauvoo, Smith dis- 
patched a message to Governor Ford in which the Prophet 
indicated his decision to give himself up. He promised to 
appear the following day, June 24, at 2 p.m.” Accordingly, 
Smith, and all those named in the arrest order on the charge 
of riot in the destruction of the Expositor, started for Carthage 
the following morning. They were met four miles out of the 
town by a company of sixty of the McDonough County militia; 
and with this armed escort (which was believed needed) , they 
were taken to the Carthage jail. On the trip to town Joseph 
Smith made his last prophecy: 

I am going like a lamb to the slaughter, but I am calm as a summer's 
morning. I have a conscience void of offence toward God and toward all 
men. If they take my life I shall die an innocent man, and my blood shall 


cry from the ground for vengeance, and it shall be said of me ‘He was mur- 


dered in cold blood!’?? 


The reason for Smith’s apprehension, as well as the state 
of mind of the Carthage mob, was shown by the reception 
given the party upon their entrance into the village. While 
Smith was passing through the public square, “many of the 
troops, especially the Carthage Greys, made use of the follow- 
ing expressions: ‘Where is the damned prophet?’ ‘Stand away, 
you McDonough boys, and let us shoot the damned Mormons.’ 
‘G-- D-- you, old Joe, we've got you now’. . . at the same time 
whooping, yelling, hocting, and cursing like a pack of sav- 
ages.’’** 

While these events were taking place, Governor Ford 

20 This episode is given in detail in Smith, History of the Church, V1: 547-50. 
21 [bid., 550. 
22 [bid., 555. 


23 [bid., 559-60. No mention of this incident was made in Carthage or Warsaw 
newspapers of the time. 
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had been busy at Carthage. At the same time that Smith was 
being led to the city jail, Ford proposed to march to Nauvoo. 
The council of militia officers, to which the proposal was made, 
however, was of the opinion that its group was too small for 
such a venture, and the Governor immediately realized the 
wisdom of hesitancy. The expedition to the Mormon city 
was, therefore, delayed. Nauvoo at the time was described 
by Ford as “one great military camp, strictly guarded and 
watched,” and the fear of the Nauvoo Legion was uppermost 
in the minds of many. It was estimated that the Mormons 
had a force of three or four thousand men under arms to de- 
fend their city.” If this report was true, and it probably was, 
the hesitancy on the part of the anti-Mormons and the Gov- 
ernor was well founded. In fact, it has been declared that 
“nothing but the wholesome fear of the strength and effective- 
ness of the Nauvoo Legion” had held back the disorganized 
mobs from a sack of the city.”° 

Governor Ford next debated a further call for militia, 
but delayed this action because of the season of the year. The 
men were needed to plant Crops as the weather had just turned 
' suitable for plowing, and “the loss of two weeks, or even of 
one, at that time, was likely to produce a general famine all 
over the country.” Instead Ford decided upon an alternate 
maneuver. He made a sudden request upon the Nauvoo Le- 
gion for the surrender of state arms in its possession. It was 
believed that this would virtually have the same effect as mul- 
tiplying many times Ford’s own forces. It would, therefore, 
make the excursion to Nauvoo a much safer venture. How- 
ever, it was later reported to Ford by one of the officers of 
the Illinois militia sent to take command of the Legion, that 
2,000 members of that body appeared fully armed. “So it ap- 


, 


pears,” commented the Illinois Governor, “they had a sufh- 


24 Ford, History of Illinois, 333. 

25 Onincy Whig, June 26, 1844. 

26 Smith, History of the Church, V1: xl. 
27 Ford, History of Illinois, 334. 
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ciency of private arms for any reasonable purpose.” Ford 
conceded, however, that there was no evidence in the quarter- 
master-general’s office of the number and description of arms 
with which the Legion had been furnished. This missing in- 
formation was willingly furnished by Wilson Law, a former 
Major-General in the Legion, and one of those who had fled 
Nauvoo following the Expositor affair. According to Law, 
the Saints possessed a total of three cannon and about 250 
pieces of small arms.” Smith himself performed an impor- 
tant service in maintaining temporary law and order by order- 
ing the Legion to turn over the state weapons to the Illinois 
Governor. Without the Prophet’s personal command, the 
Saints’ surrender of these arms undoubtedly would not have 
taken place. Moreover, Smith’s action helped temporarily to 
sooth the tempers of many of the more violent anti-Mormons. 
Of the total amount of arms believed in the possession of the 
Legion, the three cannon and 220 of the small arms were sur- 
rendered.” This order on the part of Joseph Smith was also 
the Prophet’s last official act as Lieutenant-General and Com- 
mander of the Nauvoo Legion. 

Meanwhile Joseph and Hyrum Smith were placed in the 
Carthage jail. This structure was made of stone and was situ- 
ated near a group of trees at the western boundary of the vil- 
lage. The jail contained an apartment for the jailer, cells for 
prisoners, and on the second story a small assembly room. At 
the suggestion of Governor Ford, the two prisoners were al- 
lowed the freedom of this latter room. They were permitted 
to have visitors at any time with no precautions made against 
the introduction of tools or weapons for their attempted es- 
cape. Ford did not believe the prisoners would make such an 
attempt, though he believed that any escape on the part of 
the Smiths could possibly have brought about the expulsion of 
the Mormons from Illinois. Ford contended the great ma- 

28 Ibid., 335-37. 


29 Tbid., 336. 
30 [bid. 
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jority of the people of Nauvoo would immediately have fol- 
lowed their leader into exile as they had done five years pre- 
viously when the sect was driven from Missouri. According 
to Ford, then the Gentiles would have been rid of their enemies 
in an easy and bloodless manner.** On the other hand, an 
escape attempt on the part of Joseph Smith could have been 
tantamount to suicide on his part. The mob that had gathered 
in and around Carthage would possibly have been delighted 
to have been given such an excuse to pounce upon the Prophet, 
and his murder would have taken place then and there. 

Unknown to Governor Ford, a plan was already being 
laid for the prevention of such an escape attempt; namely the 
cold-blooded murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. 

By June 25 the total number of armed men in Carthage 
was estimated to have been 1,200 or 1,300, with 400 or 500 
more under arms at Warsaw. Most of this force, technically 
under the Governor’s command, was eager to be ordered to 
march on Nauvoo. The excuse given was ostensibly to search 
that city for a counterfeiting establishment and to overawe the 
Mormons with a show of force.** These excuses seemed to 
have been calculated to draw the Governor away from Car- 
thage so that the assassination of Smith could be carried out. 
Ford did not, in all probability, realize the great danger that 
menaced the Smiths. If he had, under no circumstances would 
he have allowed himself to be enticed away from Carthage. 
That he did have apprehensions as to the safety of the two 
prisoners, though, was shown when he suggested, upon agree- 
ing to the march to Nauvoo, that the force take the Smith 
brothers along. A council of officers was again called, and 
it convinced the Governor that this procedure would be dan- 
gerous and inexpedient, “and offered such substantial reasons 
for their opinions as induced me to change my resolution.” 

81 [bid., 338-39. 
32 Tbid., 339. Rumors of counterfeiting by the Mormons again had started to 

circulate. A Warsaw newspaper reported “Nauvoo Bogus” was in circulation in that 


vicinity, and that Joseph Smith was behind its issuance. Warsaw Signal, June 5, 1844. 
33 Ford, History of Illinois, 340. 
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The Governor had yet another problem on his hands. 
Trustworthy information had reached him that, once the mili- 
tia entered the city, the latter's destruction would certainly 
follow. The plan, according to Ford, had been to put the 
city to a general massacre and sack upon a prearranged signal. 
The latter was to have been a shot fired by someone at the 
militia. Ford was determined to prevent such an outrage, not 
only on humane grounds—“‘the number of women, inoffensive 
and young persons, and innocent children, which must be con- 
tained in such a city of twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants,” 
—but on more practical grounds as well. Not sharing the 
confidence of his troops, he was uneasy as to the outcome of 
a conflict in which the Nauvoo Legion would outnumber his 
own forces nearly two to one.™ 

The Governor next made the error of relying too greatly 
upon his conviction that the majority of the inhabitants of 
Carthage, knowing his feelings toward the prisoners, would 
not dare make any move to harm the Smiths during his absence. 
All had taken an oath to prevent bloodshed, and at the last 
moment Ford took two final precautions. First, he ordered 
all troops at both Carthage and Warsaw disbanded, with the 
exception of three companies. Secondly, two of the remaining 
companies were ordered to guard the jail while the third was 
to accompany him to Nauvoo.” Thus Ford believed he was 
removing any threat to the lives of the Mormon leaders. In 
his choice of the guards for the Carthage jail, however, the 
governor laid himself wide open for all time to the charge 
by pro-Mormons of collaborating with the assassination of 
the Smith brothers. The two companies making up this jail 
guard were composed of the Carthage Greys under the com- 
mand of Captain R. F. Smith. It was well known that the 
most rabidly anti-Mormon contingent of the militia was this 


84 [bid., 340-41. Ford’s uneasiness evidently was well founded. One Mormon 
inhabitant of Nauvoo was quoted as saying he “would wade to his knees in blood” 
before surrendering the city. Smith, History of the Church, VI: 452. 

35 Ford, History of Illinois, 342. 
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very group. In an endeavor to clear himself of censure, Ford 
stated in his memoirs: 

I had confidence in their loyalty and integrity; because their captain was 
universally spoken of as a most respectable citizen and honorable man. . . . 
I relied upon this company especially, because it was an independent com- 
pany, for a long time instructed and practiced in military discipline and sub- 
ordination. I also had their word and [of} honor, officers and men, to do 


their duty according to law." 


Charged with failure to use the McDonough County mili- 
tia, which was known to have been much less violent in its 
anti-Mormon feelings, and which had voted against the march 
on Nauvoo, Ford explained: 
the militia of that county were very much dissatisfied to remain; their crops 
were suffering at home; they were in a perfect fever to be discharged; and I 
was destitute of provisions to supply them for more than a few days. ‘They 
were far from home, where they could not supply themselves. Whilst the 
Carthage company could board at their own houses, and would be put to 
little inconvenience in comparison.** 

Ford believed he had found the solutions to most of his 
problems and he was especially certain that the prisoners in 
the jail would not be harmed. He then started with his forces 
to Nauvoo on the morning of Thursday, June 27. After the 
expedition had progressed four of the eighteen miles from 
Carthage to Nauvoo, the Governor was informed by one of 
his officers that an attack upon the jail was allegedly to be 
carried out during his absence. The Governor, however, was 
unconvinced. “I myself entertained no suspicion of such an 
attack, . . .” he stated. “I could not believe that any person 
would attack the jail whilst we were in Nauvoo, and thereby 
expose my life and the life {sic} of my companions to the 
sudden vengeance of the Mormons, upon hearing of the death 
of their leaders.” Ford, nevertheless, at once dispatched a 
messenger to Captain Smith of the Carthage Greys, ‘‘to guard 
the jail strictly, and at the peril of his life” until he returned.” 

86 Thid., 343-44. 


387 Ibid., 344. 
38 Tbid., 346. 
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The Governor then continued with his pointless expedition 
to Nauvoo. Worried over the reports he had heard, though, 
he decided to forego the search for a counterfeiting press. In- 
stead he merely made an address to the Mormons. Ford point- 
ed out the bases for the violent anti-Mormonism in the area 
and, amid numerous protests on the part of the Nauvoo citi- 
zens, proceeded to give them an undignified and completely 
unaecessary verbal spanking. Thus accomplishing nothing, 
the Governor decided to return to Carthage the same day, as 
he continued to feel some apprehension for the safety of the 
prisoners in the jail there. Departing Nauvoo just before sun- 
down, Ford was met four miles from that city by two mes- 
sengers who brought news of the assassination of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith. Ford’s immediate reaction was one of dis- 
belief, but when finally convinced, he stated: “It was per- 
fectly astounding; and I anticipated the very worst conse- 
quences from it.”* 

That the assassination of Joseph and Hyrum Smith had 
been carefully planned there was no doubt, and it was no credit 
to Governor Ford that the plan so easily succeeded. The 
Governor had had ample warning, but he had refused to be- 
lieve the stories that reached his ears. Ever since the Smith 
brothers had been incarcerated in the Carthage jail, a stream 
of visitors had entered and left the building bringing news 
of the events taking place within the town.** Joseph Smith 
was also keeping busy the last forty-eight hours in the jail. 
He requested and received an interview with Ford on the 
morning of June 26. In the meeting the subject of the Proph- 
et’s safety was brought up, but dismissed by Ford as nothing 
to worry about.” The next morning Smith wrote Orville H. 
Browning (who had previously defended the Prophet in the 


39 Tbid., 348. He also stated: “I was well convinced that those, whoever they 
ort who assassinated the Smiths, meditated in turn my assassination by the Mormons.” 
Ibid., 349. 

40 A complete, hour-by-hour account of Smith’s last forty-eight hours is given 
in Smith, History of the Church, V1: 592-622. 

41 The entire interview can be found in ibid., 579-85. 
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Missouri extradition affair) to act again as his defense coun- 
sel.’ The same day, he wrote his final letter, addressed to his 
wife, in which he stated: 

There is one principle which is eternal: It is the duty of all men to 
protect their lives and the lives of their household, whenever necessity re- 


quires, and no power has a right to forbid it, should the last extreme arrive; 
but I anticipate no such extreme; but caution is the parent of safety.** 


Smith was probably attempting to allay the fears of his family 
for his personal safety, as these words did not indicate his 
true concern for his and his brother's lives. 

As one story after another reached Joseph Smith’s ears 
concerning the temper of the Gentiles, the Prophet became 
more and more uneasy concerning his personal safety. On 
the day before the assassination, the first clue that something 
was in the air was given to the Prophet and his brother. At 
1 p.M., Constable Bettisworth, a violent anti-Mormon (who 
had previously been sent to arrest Smith at Nauvoo) , appeared 
at the jail with an order demanding the prisoners be delivered 
into his hands. The jailer, Stigall by name, refused to recog- 
nize the order, and by so doing probably saved the lives of 
the two Smith brothers at the time.“‘ The first positive evi- 
dence that a plan was afoot to murder the Smiths appeared at 
5:30 A.M, on June 27. Dan Jones, one of Smith’s disciples and 
frequent visitors, reported to the Prophet that Frank Worrel, 
Officer of the Guard at the Carthage jail and one of the Car- 
thage Greys, told him as Jones entered the jail that day: 


We have had too much trouble to bring Old Joe here to let him ever 
escape alive, and unless you want to die with him, you had better leave 
before sundown; and you are not a damned bit better that [sic] him for taking 
his part, and you'll see that I can prophesy better than Old Joe, for neither 
he nor his brother, nor anyone who will remain with them will see the sun 


set today.*® 


42 Inez Smith Davis, The Story of the Church (Independence., Mo., 1938), 216 
42 Smith, History of the Church, V1: xli. 

44 Tbid., 594. 

45 [bid., 602. 
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THE LIMESTONE JAIL AT CARTHAGE 


This picture, although undated, is from a lithograph made in Liverpool, 
England, which indicates a time soon after the death of the Smith brothers. 


When Jones informed the Prophet later in the morning 
of the threat from Worrel, Smith immediately sent Jones to 
inform Governor Ford of this story before the latter left for 
Nauvoo. In the interview with the Governor, Jones also re- 
ported overhearing a group of non-Mormons repeating the 
same threat. Ford flatly refused to believe these stories and 
retorted: “You are unnecessarily alarmed for the safety of 
your friends, sir, the people are not that cruel.’ Later that 
morning Chauncey L. Higbee, another of the former members 
of the Expositor staft, told Jones: “We are determined to kill 
Joe and Hyrum, and you had better go away to save your- 
self." At 5 P.M. Jailer Stigall told the Smiths they would be 
safer in a locked cell than in the more easily accessible assem- 
bly room, and Joseph Smith said he would enter the cell after 


16 Ibid., 603. 
47 Ihid., 604. 
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supper that evening.’* He did not get another chance, as a 
few minutes later the mob stormed into the jail. 

There is little doubt that the Warsaw regiment of the 
Illinois militia furnished the men who planned and carried 
out the attack upon the jail. Also, little doubt has remained 
that the Carthage Greys were in collusion with them. The 
Warsaw regiment under the command of Colonel Levi Wil- 
liams had set out the morning of June 27 for the rendezvous 
preparatory to the march to Nauvoo, when Ford’s order dis- 
banding it was received. Immediately a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion resulted among the men. A more violent 
portion, led by Editor T. C. Sharp of the Warsaw Signal, ad- 
vocated marching to Carthage, but a more moderate element 
advised disbanding immediately in accordance with the order, 
and a return to Warsaw. Each party evidently followed its 
own inclination, and Sharp led a force of about two hundred 
men to Carthage.” They camped just outside the village, 
where a number of them disguised themselves by blacking 
their faces with powder and mud. Communication was es- 
tablished immediately with the contingent of the Carthage 
Greys that Governor Ford had left to guard the jail, and it 
was arranged that the guards would re-load their guns with 
blank cartridges so as to give the appearance of opposition 
when the jail was stormed.” With their plans thus laid, the 
conspirators approached the jail and, according to prearrange- 
ment, “overpowered” the guard and forced entrance into the 
building. The jail “guard” then either joined with the mob 
or dispersed. A prominent Mormon, Jacob Hamblin, said he 
examined the jail immediately following the assassination and 
found that “‘all the entrances to the prison yard appeared to 


48 Tbid., 616. 

#9 Ford, History of lilinois, 353. Linn, Story of the Mormons, 304. In a letter 
written June 30, three days after the assassination, an Emsley Jackson of Hancock 
County wrote to his brother Joseph Jackson in Boone County, Ind. that 250 men took 
part in the attack upon the jail. From a letter courtesy Dr. O. O. Winther, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

5° Ford, History of Illinois, 354. 
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me to have been prepared beforehand for the easy admittance 
of the mob.””” 

Accounts of the actual assassination of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith differ, but variances for the most part are minor. Per- 
haps the best and most reliable accounts are those given by 
Willard Richards and John Taylor, both ardent disciples of 
the Mormon Prophet. These two men were visiting Smith at 
the time the jail was stormed.” 

Richards, Taylor, and the Smith brothers were sitting in 
shirt sleeves in their room when Richards glanced out the 
window and spied the men, with blackened faces, advancing 
toward the jail. The door to the room was immediately closed 
and Hyrum Smith and Richards placed their shoulders against 
it, as the door unaccountably was without a lock. Finding 
their entrance barred, the assailants fired a shot through the 
door, which forced Hyrum Smith and Richards to leap back. 
While Hyrum was retreating, but still facing the door, a sec- 
ond shot was fired which struck him in the face, and, at the 
same time, another ball, fired through the window (possibly 
a ricochet), entered his back. He fell immediately exclaim- 
ing “I am a dead man,” and expired. 

When Joseph saw his brother fall he advanced to the 
door with a six-shot pistol left by a previous caller. He opened 
the door a few inches and fired. The first three barrels mis- 
fired, but the last three were reported to have each wounded 
a man—the extent of which was never fully ascertained. While 
Joseph was firing Taylor stood next to him and parried the 
assailants’ guns when they were thrust into the room. The 
attackers hesitated for a few moments, perhaps not knowing 
how fully armed the prisoners were. At that moment Taylor 
decided to risk jumping from the second floor window, but 


51 James A. Little, Jacob Hamblin (Salt Lake City, 1881), 20. 

52 The account of Willard Richards can be found in Smith, History of the 
Church, V\: 617-21. Other accounts are given in Ford, History of Illinois, 354; 
Sangamo Journal, July 11, 1844; Quincy Whig, July 3, 1844; Warsaw Signal, June 29, 
1844. The description given here is from Taylor's account. 
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was not able to accomplish his purpose. As he reached the 
window the mob again fired through the door, and Taylor 
was hit in the leg. The attackers continued to fire through 
the now partially opened door, and Taylor, attempting to 
crawl to safety in the corner of the room was struck three more 
times, in the knee, arm, and hip.** At the moment Taylor fell, 
Joseph Smith leaped for the open window, and as he was part 
way out, two balls entered his chest. He fell outward, exclaim- 
ing “Oh Lord, my God.” Upon perceiving the Prophet's 
leap from the window, the mob ran outside. Smith’s body 
was propped up against a well by the conspirators and “they 
despatched him with four balls shot through his body.” Evi- 
dently satisfying themselves that the Smiths were dead, the 
mob dispersed, and did not wreak their vengeance further 
upon the wounded Taylor or Richards. The latter survived 
the ordeal untouched except for a slight nick on the left ear, 
although his large size had made him a more than ample 


target.” 
After the object of the attack upon the jail had been ac- 


complished, it was reported: 


The cannon fired at Carthage told the people over in Missouri and down 
at Warsaw that the objective had been attained. The echo came from 


53 Another report indicated Taylor “received three balls in his leg, and one in 
his arm.” Quincy Herald, June 27, 1844. That Taylor's wounds were not too 
serious was shown when it was reported two weeks later that he “was recovering 
as fast as can be expected. His wounds do very well.” Nauvoo Neighbor, July 10, 
1844. This issue of the newspaper also carries a graphic description of the assassina- 
tion of the Smiths. 

54 Smith, History of the Church, V1: 618. According to the very biased version 
of an anti-Mormon writer, Smith’s last words were: “My Lord, My God, have mercy 
upon us, if there is any God.” N. W. Green, Mormonism; Its Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition . . . (Hartford, Conn., 1870), 36. 

55 Ford, History of Illinois, 354. This fact has never been proved, but more 
than one account confirms Ford’s view. Linn, Story of the Mormons, 306; Warsaw 
Signal, June 29, 1844. Richards, however, did not mention this fact in connection 
with his account. Smith, History of the Church, V1: 618-19. The official Mormon 
account states that Smith “was shot in the right breast, also under the heart, in the 
lower part of his bowels and the right side, and on the back part of the right hip.” 
Ibid., 627. Another author has added a story that as Smith lay dead at the well 
“a ruffian with a long knife advanced toward him with the intention of severing his 
head from his body.” At that moment “a powerful light struck down from heaven 
and the arm bearing the knife dropped powerless at the ruffian’s side.” Harry M. 
Beardsley, Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire (Boston and New York, 1931), 367. 

56 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 306. 
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Warsaw—a paean of congratulation—and presently from across the river 
in Missouri came the faint peal of bells; not tolling bells, but clamorous 
peals of rejoicing!"’ 

The bodies of the Smith brothers were removed first to 
a Carthage hotel, and from there to Nauvoo the following day. 
The procession was met by almost the entire population of 
Nauvoo, who seemed to have been completely stunned by the 
assassination of their leaders. The burial services took place 
a few days later, but the Mormons feared a grave robbery, so 
the coffins were filled with sand** and the actual bodies were 
buried beneath the unfinished Temple.” The Saints were afraid 
that even that hiding place would be insufficient, so the bodies 
were later transferred several times—and now rest at the 
Joseph Smith Homestead on the Mississippi. 

Public opinion concerning the murder of the Smiths did 
not coincide with the previous general attitudes toward the 
Mormon Prophet and his followers. Governor Ford stated 
in a proclamation, published in contemporary newspapers, that 
“the Mormons had done all that was required or which ought 
to have been required of them,” and called the murder a 
“disgrace.” One publication termed the assassination one 
of ‘the most disgraceful and cold blooded murders ever com- 
mitted in a Christian land,’ while another commented: 

It will probably never be known who shot Joseph and Hirum {sic} 
Smith—but their murder was a cold-blooded cowardly act, which will con- 
sign the perpetrators if discovered to merited infamy and disgrace—They 


{the murderers} have broken their pledges to the Governor—disgraced them- 
selves and the State to which they belong. They have crimsoned their 


perfidity with blood." 


57 Beardsley, Joseph Smith, 368. 

58 This deception was evidently successful. A local newspaper stated that the 
Smiths were buried “with military honors.” Warsaw Signal, June 29, 1844. 

59 Thomas B. H. Stenhouse, The Rocky Mountain Saints (New York, 1873), 
174n. For a complete account of the preparation of the bodies, sermons, burials, etc. 
see Smith, History of the Church, Vi: 627-29. One historian has stated that an 
attempted grave robbery actually did take place the following evening. Linn, Story 
of the Mormons, 307 

6° Quincy Herald, July 5, 1844. 

61 [/linois State Register (Springfield), July 5, 1844. 

62 Quincy Herald, June 27, 1844. 
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ROOM IN CARTHAGE JAIL where THE ANTI-MORMON Mob stormed 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith were at- up this stairway seeking the Smith 
tacked. Joseph fell from the window brothers who were in a room to 
at the left. the left of this picture. 


In October, 1844, indictments were returned against a 
number of men accused of the murder, and their trial con- 
vened the following May."’ An acquittal of the accused was 
a foregone conclusion. The jail guards could not (or would 
not) identify anyone, and witnesses refused to testify or gave 
contradictory evidence. No one was neutral, and no truly 
unbiased jury could possibly have been selected. But the 
Prophet, according to the Mormons, was avenged by “divine 
judgment. 


63 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 308. The trial was also described in the 


Sangamo Journal, June 5, 1845. ; 
64 One Mormon author claimed that the arm of one of those who had been shot 


by Smith's firing into the hallway “continued to rot till it was amputated.” A 
Missourian in the mob died four years later and at his death was described as “eaten 
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Thus, Governor Ford, through gross mishandling of the 
entire affair, helped immeasurably to bring upon western IIli- 
nois a cold-blooded and totally unnecessary murder. This was 
followed in a few weeks by the outbreak of an all-out ““Mor- 
mon War’ which has been called by one historian “an era 
of the most disgraceful outrages . . . between the Mormons 
and their opponents east of the Rocky Mountains.” 

That Governor Ford helped to create these unfortunate 
episodes in Hancock County cannot be doubted. Described 
as “a weak, vacillating man, not beginning to be able intel- 
lectually to cope” with the Mormon situation,” Ford has at- 
tempted in his History of Illinois (in reality the memoirs of 
his administration) , to vindicate himself of charges of blunder- 
ing in handling the situation. Despite his apologies, it is 
difficult to reconcile his lack of foresight in selecting the Car- 
thage Greys as jail guards, or to explain his lack of use of the 
more moderate McDonough County militia. Equally difficult 
to explain was Ford’s inability to foresee the plot against the 
Smith brothers, and to permit himself to be drawn away from 
Carthage on the pointless excursion to Nauvoo. His inability 
to make decisions, and especially his vacillating nature, caused 
him to lose respect among Mormons as well as non-Mormons. 
This lack of ability was made up in part by the fine work of 
his able assistants, General John J. Hardin and Major W. B. 
Warren. It was indeed unfortunate that fate did not decree 
that these men should remain in Hancock County to maintain 
the peace. Their departure from the county in the summer 
of 1846 to join in the campaign against Mexico removed the 
moderating influence that had kept the hostile factions under 


with worms, a large black-headed kind of maggot.’ Another member of the mob 
who had been wounded by Smith’s shots supposedly suffered the fate of having his 
“face and jaw rotted so half of his face actually fell off.” Parley Parker Pratt, Jr., ed., 
The Autobiography of Parley Parker Pratt (New York, 1874), 475-76. Frank 
Worrel, who had made the prediction that the Smiths would die and who had 
obviously been in collusion with the mob, was himself mysteriously shot and killed 
after storming the jail. Ford, History of Illinois, 409. 

65 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 335-36. 

66 Orville F. Berry, “The Mormon Settlement in Illinois,” Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, 1906 (Springfield, 1906), 98 
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control during the months following the assassination of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith. With the absence of Hardin and 
Warren, and with Ford’s inability to replace them with men 
of equal caliber, a “Mormon War,” not unlike that which had 
characterized the Saints’ last months in Missouri, broke out. 
The hostilities in Illinois, were, however, destined to be over- 
shadowed in American history by the beginning of the war 
with Mexico and the settlement of the Oregon question, since 
all occurred at the same time. 





“REPRESENTATION OF THE MURDER” 


The drawing on the front cover 


of this Journal is from a pamphlet 
published at Nauvoo in 1845 and 


titled “A Correct Account of the 
Murder of Generals Joseph and Hy- 
rum Smith, at Carthage, on the 27th 
of June, 1844; by Wm. M. Daniels, 
an eye-witness.” The drawing itself 
is captioned, “Representation of the 
Murder,” and the original text con- 
tinues: “EXPLANATION—Fig. 1, the 
Carthage Greys. Fig. 2, Col. Williams. 
Fig. 3, the four ruffians who shot 
Gen. Joseph Smith. Fig. 4, the well- 
curb. Fig. 5, the flash of light. Fig. 6, 
Elder Richards at the window of the 


jail from which Gen. Smith fell. 
Fig. 7, Gen. Smith, after he was shot. 
Fig. 8, the ruffian who was about to 
sever his head from his body. Fig. 9, 
the door leading into the entry, 
through which the murderers entered. 
Fig. 10, Capt. Smith. Fig. 11, the 
mob.” 

“Col. Williams” was Colonel Levi 
Williams of Warsaw, and “Capt. 
Smith” was Captain Robert F. Smith, 
commander of the Carthage Greys. 

This picture was probably printed 
originally from a woodcut. The num- 
bers can still be deciphered but they 
were barely legible in the original. 























LINCOLN’S CARRIAGE MAKER 


The Illinois State Historical Library recently acquired, 
through the courtesy of Lewis Herndon of Springfield, the 
ledger of Obed Lewis, pioneer Springfield carriage maker, 


1839-1868. The accounts in the ledger represent the activities 
of two firms, (Henry) Vanhoff and (Obed) Lewis, 1849-1854, 
and Obed Lewis, 1854-1869. At the back of the ledger are 
the records of a carriage and buggy rental agency, covering 
the period 1869-1892. 

Obed Lewis was born April 25, 1812 in Pennsylvania and 
came to Springfield in 1838. He married Cordelia M. Iles 
in 1851, and was a prominent business and civic leader in 
Springfield. He served as an alderman, 1862-1864 and 1868- 
1873, and was elected mayor of Springfield in 1874 for a one- 
year term. 

Lewis was patronized by many of Springfield’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, including Abraham Lincoln. James T. 
Hickey of Elkhart, Illinois, a former director of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, has several companion books to the 
Historical Library ledger. His holdings include a ledger, 


412 
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1843-1847; a journal, 1854-1859; and a cash book. By put- 
ting these ledgers and journals together, a good picture of 
Lincoln’s transactions at Obed Lewis’ carriage shop may be 
seen. (Another Lewis daybook owned by Hickey covers the 
period 1839-July, 1843—but it contains no Lincoln entries. ) 

The earliest entry in the series of Lincoln’s accounts is 
dated September 2, 1843, “To 
setting buggy tire and repairing 
bottom,” at a cost of $1.25. The 
last entry is for January 12, 1860, 
when Lincoln settled his account 
of $27.50 with a cash payment of 
$18.25 and a buggy valued at 
$9.25. If this is the buggy he 
purchased for $85 on June 30, 
1852, it seems he had a favorable 
“trade in” price from Lewis. 

Lincoln’s major purchases 
were a carriage on June 22, 1852 
for $260, the buggy on June 30 
for $85, and a sleigh, February 
4, 1854, for $30. He paid all 
his accounts (not always prompt- 
ly) by cash, except for the final transaction of January 12, 
1860, mentioned above. 

Obed Lewis, in the years 1852-1855, sold 61 buggies, 50 
carriages, 9 rockaways, 1 hack, 1 milkwagon, 1 omnibus, and 
117 wagons. The average price received for a buggy was 
$156, for a carriage $213 and for a wagon $90. In 1852, the 
average price for a carriage was $231; Lincoln paid $260. 
In the same year, the average price of a buggy was $138; Lin- 
coln paid $85. It seems that Lincoln had a better-than-average 
carriage, but owned a very cheap buggy. Lewis sold one bug- 
gy for $85 but carefully noted that it was “used.” It is known 
that Lincoln was driving a buggy in 1843; perhaps he made 


OBED LEWIS 
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a miraculous trade with Lewis—an old buggy and $85 for a 
new one (were buggy dealers more generous than their mod- 
ern counterparts, the used car dealers?). 

Settlement of the Lincoln account in these books on Jan- 
uary 12, 1860 does not indicate what became of Lincoln’s 
carriage. Dr. Harry E. Pratt’s Personal Finances of Abraham 
Lincoln shows a check from Lincoln to Lewis for $75 on June 
8, 1860. An account book in the New York Historical So- 
ciety (Brewster & Co., carriage makers) has an entry dated 
February 18, 1861 for a coach which cost $1,400. This may 
be the one in the Chicago Historical Society Museum. The 
coach used on the night of Lincoln’s assassination had been a 
gift of a number of New Yorkers. 

As a matter of interest, here is a composite of Lincoln’s 
account with Lewis, 1852-1860: 


P. 148 
1852 


June To Carriage 260.00 June25 ByCash $250.00 
Repairing 2.00 July 12 Cash 10.00 

30 Buggy 85.00 Oct. 2 Cash 94.00 

Sept. Repairing 7.25 


$354.00 
354.25 


1853 
Mar. 3 Wheelbarrow 7.00 
June Repairing 3.00 
July 2 * 2.00 
; ie 5.00 
Aug. Pole 10.00 
Repairing 1.00 
Sept. Band 50 1854 
Repairing 2.00 Jan. 6 ByCash 


30.50 
P. 190 


1854 

Feb. 4 To Sleigh 30.00 

March 16 To Back Pannel 11.00 

June 27 To Shaft & Repairing 
1.75 





April 28 
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Repairing 
Barrow 


New shaft, 
Singletree & 
Bar, repairing 
body, shaft iron, 
seat, setting 

4 tires 

New shaft 


Repairing Irons 
Shaft bar 2 
bolts 


Buggy front, 
singletree 2 
bolts 

Spring bar 
bolt 


setting axel 


Doubletree 
Repairing stays 
& bolt 


Setting Axel 
Repairing doors 
Setting 4 tires, 
2 bolts 

mending doors & 
Perch plate 
Painting carriage 
New silk curtins 
2 glass hook & 
oiling top 


1.75 


4.25 


19.50 
27.50 


1855 


Mr. 5 ByCash 


1856 


Mr. 29 By Cash 


1858 


Feb. 24 By Cash 


1860 


Jany 12 Cash 


Old buggy 
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Perhaps one of the Jowrnal’s readers can tell what hap- 
pened to the Lincoln “‘rolling stock” after the new President 
left Springfield for Washington. C.C.W, 


JOSEPH KIRKLAND WRITES LINCOLN FOR A JOB 


Joseph Kirkland, Chicago lawyer and literary man, is best 
known for his pioneer realistic novels, written late in life, 
about Illinois: Zury: the Meanest Man in Spring Count) 
(1887), The McVeys (1888), and The Captain of Company 
K (1891).’ But just before the Civil War, when he was a 
thirty-year-old coal mine manager in Danville, Kirkland brief- 
ly entertained an interesting political ambition—to be Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s secretary. Writing to the President-elect with 
exemplary legibility, Kirkland kept his application brief, but 
dropped impressive names: 

DANVILLE ILL, JANY. 6, 1861. 
HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
DEAR SIR. 

The post of private secretary seems to be one requiring a rather un- 
common combination of literary and business talent. If you have not already 
selected yours I should like to know it and to add one to the number among 
whom you can take your pick. My own acquaintance with you is not such 
as would probably recall me to your mind, being confined to the evening 
you spent at my house in company with Col. Foster, the English Lord Gros- 
venor, and others, but I have many friends among the Editorial fraternity 
in New York and Chicago (Mr. Bryant, especially) and also many business 
friends whom you know, and from them I will get letters if you encourage 


me to do so. 
YOURS VERY RESPECTFULLY 
JOSEPH KIRKLAND? 


The allusion to Lord Grosvenor referred to an evening 
in Danville when Lincoln was riding the old Eighth Judicial 


1 Clyde E. Henson, “Joseph Kirkland’s Novels,” Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, Vol. XLIV (Summer, 1951), 142-46; and Claton A. Holaday, 
“Joseph Kirkland’s Company K,” ibid., Vol. XLIX (Autumn, 1956), 295-307. 

2 The letter is in the Library of Congress and is quoted here with the permission 
of the heirs. 
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Circuit.” The connection with Bryant—William Cullen Bry- 
ant, poet, long-time editor of the New York Evening Post, 
and an influential Republican—was well worth exploiting, 
and derived from Kirkland’s New York youth, where, through 
his literary mother, he had known many authors and editors.* 

But Kirkland had written to Lincoln too late--and had 
at best an outside track for the job he wanted. Apparently 
he was unaware that soon after the Republican convention in 
Chicago in May, 1860, Lincoln had appointed as his secretary 
the twenty-eight-year-old John G. Nicolay, a first-class clerk 
whom he had known in the Statehouse in Springfield. Indeed, 
after the November election Nicolay had Ais secretary in the 
young John Hay, whose uncle’s law office opened into Lin- 
coln’s own. 

Possibly Kirkland’s try for the post did not even reach 
Lincoln, or was not acknowledged by him, for the busy Nicolay 
reported about this time that he was too swamped with office- 
seekers’ letters to answer any of them.’ In any case, Kirkland 


got a different government job several months later when, ten 
days after Lincoln’s first call for volunteers on April 15, 1861, 
he enlisted in the Twelfth Illinois Infantry.’ 

Chicago JAMES B. STRONKS 


WHEN LINCOLN SPOKE AT EXETER 


The reminiscences of ‘old-timers’? sometimes distort or 
exaggerate an event long past. But often they add another 
facet and give added brilliance. The following account of 
Lincoln’s speech at Exeter, New Hampshire, on March 3, 
1860, is taken from an unidentified, undated newspaper clip- 


3 The evening was later described by Kirkland in a reminiscence, “Mr. Lincoln,” 
The Prairie Chicken, Vol. 1 (July 1, 1865), [4]. 

4 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (New York, 
1890), III: 257-58. 

5 Helen Nicolay, Lincoln’s Secretary (New York, 1949), 48. 

6In his reminiscence, “Mr. Lincoln,” Kirkland said that later when he was 
soldiering in and about Washington, he called on Nicolay and Hay in the White 
House and that the hilarity of the three young Illinoisans attracted the war-harried 
Lincoln to their room in the hope of finding some fun. 
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ping. The date, however, must be around 1927, for the author, 
Warren James Prescott of Hampton, New Hampshire, says 
that he was a boy of eighteen when he heard Lincoln speak. 
At the time of this interview he was eighty-five. 

Lincoln had delivered his speech at Cooper Union in New 
York City on February 27. Then he left to visit his son Robert 
who was attending Phillips Exeter Academy. While in New 
England he spoke at many other places, finishing off with an 
address at Bridgeport on March 10. In fact this jaunt into 
New England may well have been the deciding factor in his 
subsequent nomination and election to the presidency. Pres- 
cott’s reminiscences follow: 


I was a boy 18 years old living with my father on the Drinkwater road, 
Hampton Falls, when Lincoln spoke in Exeter. The daily papers did not 
circulate much in the country in those days and there was no radio, and I 
never had heard of Lincoln. There was a young fellow from Chelsea, named 
Robert Atkins, living with us at that time, who had read more and seen 
more of the world than I had and who was well informed on current topics. 

Spring came on early that year and by the first of March frost was com- 
ing out of the ground and the roads were something terrible. Some of the 
neighbors had managed to get to Exeter and when they came home they told 
father that Abraham Lincoln was to speak in the town hall that night. Father 
was all excited and said: 

“I am going if the old mare can get me there.” 

Father then arranged to take a neighbor with him, Mr. Levi A. Lane. I 
wanted to go, but father said that the old mare could never haul three in 
such going. 

I was much disappointed, and talked the matter over with Atkins. He 
said: 

“I will stump you to walk up there with me.” 

“We never could get there in the world,” I replied. “You don’t know 
the road. The mud is up to the hubs; we might fall into a honey-pot and 
never get out.” 

“We can get there somehow,” he insisted. 

So along about dusk we started. I had on a pair of new, long-legged 
calfskin boots which were too tight and hurt my feet terribly. I never saw 
such deep mud. More than once I reproached myself for having started on 
such a fool’s errand. 
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There was a crowd around the hall as we drew near, and the band was 
playing. Robert and I pushed through the crowd and got into the hall. It 
was full. We marched up the main aisle to the very front, where there was 
a settee with a fat woman at the end. She moved over a little and I perched 
on the rail at the end of the settee and thought what a darned fool I had been 
to take such a walk. My feet ached like time. 

The hour for the meeting came, and the dignitaries of the town marched 
in and took their seats on the rostrum. Mr. Lincoln came last, and took his 
seat in a chair at the end of a little table on which was a pitcher and a glass 
of water. How did he look? He was about the homeliest man I ever saw, 
tall and awkward, with enormous feet and hands. He sat all hunched up, 
legs crossed, and honestly I think his foot was as long as the end of the little 
table on the platform. He had no beard at this time. 

There was another speaker, whose name I have forgotten, and finally 
Lincoln was introduced. When he began to speak I said to myself: “For 
heaven’s sake, have I come four miles to hear this fellow? I wish I was at 
home.” But before he had been speaking ten minutes that feeling left me 
and I wouldn’t have been anywhere else but in that hall for a farm. The 
speech was a mingling of argument and anecdote. Every few minutes he 
would tell a funny story which would convulse his audience, but I noticed 
that every story had a point. His way of telling a story was very droll. When 
he had finished he would stop a minute and elevate his eyebrows in the most 
comical way. I could have sat and listened all night. When Lincoln con- 
cluded, the cheers nearly raised the roof. I always have been glad that I trudged 
through the mud that March night in 1860; the memory of that meeting has 
been one of the high spots of my life. 


Such were an old man’s recollections of a boyhood ex- 
perience. No adequate report of this speech which brought 
“cheers that nearly raised the roof” has been located. The 
meeting had been on Saturday night and Lincoln remained 
over Sunday visiting Robert. On Sunday he wrote the follow- 
ing to Mrs. Lincoln: 


I have been unable to escape this toil. If I had foreseen it, I think I 
would not have come east at all. The speech at New York, being within 
my calculation before I started, went off passably well and gave me no 
trouble whatever. The difficulty was to make nine others, before reading 
audiences who had already seen all my ideas in print.’ 


ks ~ Roy P. Basler, Marion Dolores Pratt, Lloyd A. Dunlap, eds., The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, N. J., 1953), Ill: 555. 
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Albert Blair, Phillips Exeter Academy, class of 1860, also 
reminisces on Lincoln’s visit to Exeter. His recollections are 
published in the Bulletin of The Phillips Exeter Academy for 
July, 1920. Here are a few paragraphs of his account of 
Lincoln’s visit with his son and also an interesting observation 
of the way Robert received the news of his father’s nomination 
in May: 


Mr. Lincoln remained over Sunday visiting his son Robert. Sunday 
evening some of Robert’s friends called at his room and met Mr. Lincoln. 
Among them was my friend Henry Cluskey. Recently, Mr. Cluskey related 
to me an incident that occurred that evening which will illustrate how readily 
Mr. Lincoln could enter into the sports of younger men. Cluskey had a 
banjo, and often entertained his school fellows with such tuneful strummings 
and pickings as he was able to perform upon that instrument. That evening 
Robert said to his father, “Cluskey plays the banjo.” “Does he?” said Mr. 
Lincoln. ‘Where is the banjo?” “It is at my room.” “Can’t you get it?” 
“Oh, I don’t think you would care for it, Mr. Lincoln.” “Oh, yes.” So 
Cluskey at the instance of Mr. Lincoln went to his room some four or five 
blocks distant, got his banjo, returned, and gave Mr. Lincoln an exhibition 
of his talent in that line of entertainment. Mr. Lincoln, still sympathetic in 
his manner, said: “Robert, you ought to have one.” The incident shows how 
ready Mr. Lincoln was to join young people in legitimate sport. 

In the following May, the Republican National Convention was held 
in Chicago. I was keen to learn the progress and results. On the afternoon 
of the third day of the convention, I was at the railroad station when the 
Boston and Maine train brought Boston papers. 

The Boston Journal announced in large letters, “Abraham Lincoln Nomi- 
nated.” I hurried down the street with the news. Near the Academy was a 
bowling-alley, to which Robert often resorted, and on entering I saw him 
engaged in the sport. I held up the paper and called, “Bob, your father has 
got it.” He clapped his hand on his hip and said: “Good! I will write home 


for a check before he spends all his money in the campaign.” 


LINCOLN HERITAGE GROUP ORGANIZES 


A new Lincoln association has been formed—the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Heritage. It has been organized, to quote the 
group’s preamble, ‘‘for the purpose of encouraging the study 
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and discussion of the Abraham Lincoln theme, to further the 
research into the life and works of the Great Emancipator to 
the end that myths and legends may be dispelled, to co-operate 
with all ceremonies celebrating the centennial anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln and his historic works and utterances.” 

Governor William G. Stratton is honorary president of 
the group. Other officers include: Colonel William Herzog, 
president; Robert L. Huttner, first vice-president; Dr. Nicholas 
J. Capos, second vice-president; Captain Kenneth A. Plummer, 
secretary; and Arnold H. Schildknecht, treasurer. 


“THE RIVALRY” PRESENTED IN FREEPORT 


Freeport, Illinois, scene of the second Lincoln-Douglas 
debate on August 27, 1858, inaugurated its celebration of the 
centennial of that event with a showing on November 6 of 
“The Rivalry” a new play by Norman Corwin. The play was 
on a tryout tour which began on the West Coast and was to 


precede its New York premiere. 

Abraham Lincoln was played by Raymond Massey, who 
previously had won fame for his interpretation of the title 
role of “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” The other two members 
of the cast were Martin Gabel as Stephen A. Douglas and 
Agnes Moorehead as Mrs. Adele Douglas. The action, in 
two parts and an epilogue, takes place in the debates towns 
and in Washington, D. C. 

Norman Corwin, the author, was also director of the play 
and Paul Gregory was the producer. Corwin is well known as 
a radio und film writer and is the author of half a dozen books. 
His two earlier efforts in the field of Lincolniana were the 
films “Ann Rutledge” and ‘The Lonesome Train.” 

Writing of “The Rivalry” Carl Sandburg says: “Here we 
have from the hand of Norman Corwin, a presentation of the 
tangled weave of the awesome rivalry between those dramatic- 
ally contrasted figures, Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Arnold 
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Douglas. Corwin has studied and brooded for many years 
over these figures of fate. The words he puts in the mouths 
of his two main characters are almost entirely those of the 
record in source documents, much of it in newspaper columns 
of the time. The use of Adele Cutts Douglas as interlocutor, 
as a link and a light between events, gives good contrast of 
color, and sketches for us a woman in true life highly person- 
able and lovely. . . . Corwin . . . knows the color of the 
American Dream. We have in his pages a wholesome fare, 
good food for the elders, and more especially for the youth 
of America.” 

At its Freeport showing “The Rivalry” was enthusiastic- 
ally received. The event was sponsored by the Lincoln- 
Douglas Society which will be in charge of the city’s centennial 
observance. 


NEWEST LINCOLN MARKER 


Illinois’ newest Lincoln marker was unveiled at the site 
of Abraham Lincoln’s first home in Illinois on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 10. This location, now known as “Lincoln Trail Home- 
stead State Park,” is about three miles south of Route 36, ten 
mules west of Decatur. 

The marker, a huge red boulder with its bronze plaque, 
is on the approximate site of the Lincoln family’s log cabin. 
Following is the inscription on the bronze: 


FIRST HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 

In March, 1830 Abraham Lincoln came from Indiana with his family 
to settle here in Macon County at a place on the north side of the Sangamon 
River ten miles westerly from Decatur. The Lincolns built a log cabin and 
broke the sod to raise a crop of corn. On this site the family endured the 
famous terrible winter of deep snow until March of 1831 when Abraham 
left to take a flatboat down the Mississippi and Thomas Lincoln moved to 
Coles County. 


Otto R. Kyle, editor of the Decatur Herald and Review 
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LINCOLN TRAIL HOMESTEAD STATE PARK 


and author of the recent book, Abraham Lincoln in Decatur 
(see page 426) was the dedicatory speaker. The marker was 
unveiled by Mrs. Robert Dickenson, president of the Women’s 
Council of Decatur, and E. Wayne Schroeder, son of Mrs. 
Edward A. Schroeder, former president of the Council, who 
began the work for the development of the park. 


MARKER DEDICATED AT ALBION 


A memorial to Abraham Lincoln’s visit to Albion in 1840 
was dedicated on October 27, 1957. The ceremonies, under 
the auspices of the Edwards County Historical Society, were 
held in Edwards Senior High School, Albion, and on the 
school campus, which overlooks Pickering Grove, directly 
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north across State Route 15, where Lincoln spoke at a political 
rally in 1840. (Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln 1840-1846, gives the 
date as October 20.) 

Preliminary services at the high school included a half- 
hour concert by the high school band under the direction of 
Robert Wallace, the invocation by the Rev. Harold R. Dean, 
pastor of the West Village Christian Church, two numbers by 
the West Salem Men’s Chorus, and an address by State’s At- 
torney Bruce Saxe. The latter told of Lincoln’s visit to Ed- 
wards and surrounding counties as part of his electioneering 
campaign for William Henry Harrison. 

The audience then adjourned to the senior high campus 
for the final portion of the program. The marker is placed 
on a brick and concrete memorial which was erected by local 
residents to hold the Illinois State Historical Society's cast 
aluminum tablet, on which is the following inscription: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SPOKE IN THE OAK GROVE OF GENERAL WILLIAM 
PICKERING NORTH OF HERE IN THE PRESEDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1840. 
HE WAS STUMPING SOUTHERN ILLINOIS AS A WHIG ELECTOR FOR 
GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON IN THE TIPPECANOE AND TYLER 


TOO CAMPAIGN, 
IN 1861 LINCOLN APPOINTED PICKERING GOVERNOR OF WASH- 


INGTON TERRITORY. 


The unveiling and dedicatory address were by Wasson 
W. Lawrence, a vice-president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, who spoke for State Historian Clyde C. Walton, who 
was ill. 

Following the benediction by the Rev. Raymond Clod- 
felter, pastor of the Albion Methodist Church, many of those 
present attended open house at the Edwards County Historical 
Society’s Museum in the house which was the birthplace of 
former Governor Louis L. Emmerson. 























Lincoln’s Emotional Life. By Milton H. Shutes. (Dorrance & Company: 
Philadelphia, 1957. Pp. vi, 222. $3.00.) 


Had Billy Herndon lived in the days after Sigmund Freud, what a time 
he would have had! As it was he practiced a mid-nineteenth century variety 
of psychoanalysis, and forever after cluttered up the Lincoln record with the 
strange data and strange interpretations which he piled up about the figure 
of his law partner. And after Herndon—sometimes so closely after that 


they step in the same tracks—have come through the years biographers, 
artists, poets, self-ordained prophets, anthropologists, spiritualists, and a host 
of just plain psychologists attempting to explain the complex psychology of 
the man from the Sangamon. There are, so far as this reviewer knows, but 
two things lacking: a “character” analysis of Lincoln’s handwriting by a 
graphologist, and a volume entitled, “Lincoln and the Stars,” written by an 
astrologer. A palmist, of course, could do something with Volk’s hands if 
they hadn’t been clutching a broom handle! 

In the midst of all this idiocy, it is a relief to find someone of compe- 
tence who will undertake a sane, and medically sound, survey of Lincoln’s 
emotions. Dr. Shutes, who has examined Lincoln’s health in an earlier 
volume, undertakes a careful study and analysis of Lincoln’s life and emotional 
reactions. “Psychoneurotic,” pronounces Dr. Shutes, and then hastens to 
say that Lincoln had only a “tendency” toward emotional disturbances. The 
tendency was carefully kept in check by a sense of humor, physical activity, 
self-discipline, and ordinary common sense. But there was nothing abnormal 
about Lincoln. If his emotions were confused at the approach of marriage, 
marriage cured him. If he suffered from hypochondria, his own recognition 
of his condition was a healing factor. He was, says Dr. Shutes, “a depressive 
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type of psychoneurotic,” but at no time did he pass beyond the “bounds of 
so-called normality.” 
As a healthy corrective for the many unhealthy analyses which have 
been made of Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Shutes’ book is highly welcome. 
University of Wisconsin WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


Abraham Lincoln in Decatur. By Otto R. Kyle. (Vantage Press: New 
York, 1957. Pp. 176. $3.00.) 


It was a happy coincidence that this book should have appeared at the 
same time the memorial at the site of the first Illinois home of Abraham 
Lincoln, near Decatur, was completed. Each enhanced the appeal of the 
other; and together they remedy the neglect of a significant portion of 
Lincoln's career. 

The sufficient justification of this addition to Lincoln literature is that 
here, for the first time, in convenient and readable form, is all that has ap- 
peared hitherto on the subject, in widely dispersed journals, magazines, and 
newspapers; along with numerous details not before published, or never so 
critically presented. Here is all that is likely ever to be known about Lin- 
coln’s associations with Macon County and Decatur. 

Abraham Lincoln spent his first year in Illinois at the home on the 
Sangamon River near Decatur. He made his first recorded political speech 
in Decatur. There he met Denton Offutt, Stephen A. Douglas, and Richard 
J. Oglesby, all of whom were significant in his later career. From 1838 to 
1840, and later from 1850 to 1859, he was in and out of Decatur on court 
business. In 1840 and 1844 he was active in the vicinity as presidential 
elector and campaigner. In 1856 he attended, but with what influence can 
not be ascertained, the meeting of editors in Decatur, out of which came 
the movement that eventuated in the formation of the Republican Party in 
Illinois; and in that year he campaigned there for Frémont. He closed his 
own campaign for the Senate of the United States with a speech in Decatur, 
on November 1. A Decatur editor’s letter to Lincoln may have initiated the 
debates with Douglas. 

It was in Decatur that Lincoln first was endorsed for the presidency, in 
the state convention of the newly-formed party; and in that convention he 
first was dubbed “rail splitter.” On February 11, 1861, he passed through 
Decatur on his way to Washington, and moved among the persons crowded 
at the station. Thereafter Decatur and Macon County saw him no more; 
but various local personages, such as John and Dennis Hanks, and Richard J. 
Oglesby, maintained the connection by visiting him in Washington. 

What the records permit us to know about each of those episodes is 
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in this book, with “legends” carefully separated from verity. Tie author 
draws few or no inferences, but provides the factual basis for the reader. 
The frequent use of “probably,” “likely,” “undoubtedly,” and “possibly,” 
especially in earlier pages, makes one aware of the distressing meagerness 
of the records of this portion of Lincoln’s life, and of the strong temptation 
to try to amplify them. The unexplained disappearance of all Decatur news- 
papers of 1858 and 1860 makes the writer's problem acute. Without them, 
no account ever can be wholly satisfying. 

We are indebted to the author for a most careful and thorough treat- 
ment of Lincoln’s relationship to the first Macon County courthouse; for 
revision of existing accounts of his first political speech in Decatur in 1830; 
and for the history of the original log cabin on the Sangamon. Of those three 
moot matters the discussion is as nearly conclusive as it likely is ever to be. 
Though the author seems to overlook the force of the conditional statement 
in the second sentence of Governor Oglesby’s letter to John Hanks, Jr., May 
20, 1865, what follows puts to rest a reader’s reservations. 

Excursions from matters immediately at hand occur in the chapters on 
the editors’ convention of February 22, 1856, and on the political movements 
of 1856 and 1858. The enlarged treatments help, however, to enrich the 
meaning of the Decatur episodes embedded therein. More about the Barn- 
well photograph reproduced as the frontispiece would have been appreciated; 
and about the one surviving letter written by Lincoln, bearing a Decatur 
postmark. With such slight exceptions the coverage of Lincoln’s associations 
with Macon County and Decatur is comprehensive and conclusive. 

There are a very useful bibliography and footnotes, as well as several 
appended documents, and a drawing locating “Lincoln Sites in Decatur.” 

Millikin University DANIEL J. GAGE 
Chicago Giant. A Biography of “Long John” Wentworth. By Don E. 
Fehrenbacher. (American History Research Center: Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1957. Pp. 278. $7.50.) 


“Long John” Wentworth was as fabulous a character as ever lived in 
the fabulous city of Chicago. Arriving in 1836, even before Chicago had 
received its charter as a city, “Long John” remained domiciled there until 
his death more than half a century later, in 1888. Every man, woman and 
child was continuously aware of the existence of this tremendously tall, tre- 
mendously vital man, who served his community, and even more himself, 
as editor, businessman, property owner, farmer, congressman, mayor, political 
boss, genealogist, antiquarian, and historian. Restless, ambitious, vocal, filled 
with hates, prejudices, humor, food, and liquor, he was someone to be reckoned 
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with all the time. Almost seventy years have elapsed since his death and, 
while far from forgotten, he is not remembered as well as he should be by 
dint of his personality, rather than his accomplishments. 

This carefully written, fully documented book by Don E. Fehrenbacher 
only partially fulfills the need for a first-rate biography of “Long John;” and 
this is a pity. For in the final chapter on “The Old-Timer” and in passages 
throughout the book, the author shows that he could have done the sort 
of verbal portrait that would have made this amazing man—an original— 
live. Fehrenbacher mistakenly believes that it is the facts that we want to 
know about Wentworth. He mourns the loss of Wentworth’s private papers 
and much of the other documentation in the Chicago Fire, and makes amends 
for the loss by delving heroically into the innumerable collections and other 
sources listed in a Bibliographical Note and spelled out in detail in thirty 
pages of references. What is needed really is not the facts, but the flavor— 
something that will make a unique giant of our past sweat and fume and 
smell with the intense aroma of life. 

While we miss the kind of book the author could have written, we must 
be grateful for what he has done as the result of his prodigious labors. He 
has certainly assembled, assorted and analyzed a huge mass of valuable and 
highly interesting information. He has traced “Long John’s” career from its 
New Hampshire beginnings, rooted in a great historical tradition, to its 
culmination when a vast monument, ordered by himself, arose over his over- 
size grave in Rosehill Cemetery in Chicago. He hated many men, and these 
quarrels are described as motivated by his one great love, himself. There 
was, indeed, a man to love if you had a strong stomach. The Chicago crowd 
had it, so “Long John” often won political successes over violent opposition. 

“Long John” was more often wrong than right in methods, views and 
deeds. He twisted and turned in self-contradiction, because he measured 
everything by the shifting yardstick of personal advantage, or the whim 
of the moment. We cannot really say that he added much besides a gamy 
flavor to the politics and life of the times. He had to be reckoned with 
in his day, but in his day only. That is not to say that he has been, or should 
be, forgotten. Indeed, the truth is that by reason of his complete identifica- 
tion with his age, he should be remembered by all who would recapture a 
true image of the period that produced Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas. 

The author tells one tale of Wentworth and Lincoln that is noteworthy. 
The two tall characters were together at a mass meeting in Ogle County in 
1856. They amused themselves by counting the number of babies nursing 
in their mothers’ arms. Lincoln counted seventy-one. Wentworth, who al- 
ways stretched his sharp eyes toward the last dollar and the last vote, declared 
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that there were two more than that. Then he added that such people had 
no reason to support the “superannuated old bachelor,” James Buchanan. 
“And if their fathers do their duty,” he intoned, “some of the little fellows 
will live to see the day when not a slave will curse the American soil; and 
may God hurry up the day by every constitutional means.” 

There was “Long John” at his best, but not necessarily as he is re- 


membered. 
Chicago ELMER GERTZ 


Numbers and Losses in the Cwil War in America: 1861-65. By Thomas L. 
Livermore. (Indiana University Press: Bloomington, 1957. Pp. 
150. $4.50.) 

Memoirs of General William T. Sherman. By Himself. (Indiana Univer- 
sity Press: Bloomington, 1957. 2 vol. in 1, Pp. 405, 409. $8.00.) 

Grant and Lee. By J. F.C. Fuller. (Indiana University Press: Bloomington, 
1957. Pp. 323 [11]. $5.00.) 


These volumes comprise the beginning of the Civil War Centennial 
Series being issued by the Indiana University Press. 

The Livermore volume was first printed in 1900 and is now relatively 
scarce. Priced at $4.50 and with an introduction by Edward E. Barthell, Jr., 
it seems to be a good buy. Unfortunately it was reprinted without change, 
the introduction being the only new material. Even so, this slender volume 
deserves a place in any Civil War library. 

The Sherman’s Memoirs reprint, however, is not a particularly good buy. 
First published in 1875, and since reprinted and revised, the Memoirs are 
not scarce. A good second-hand set may be purchased for perhaps $5.00. 
The Indiana University Press reprint has a fine introduction by B. H. Liddell 
Hart. It is priced at $8.00, omits the chapters “From 1820 to the Mexican 
War, 1846,” “After the War,” “Last Years—Death and Funeral,” as well as 
the appendices present in other editions. Further, the publishers have not 
included an index (present, for example, in the one-volume fourth edition 
of 1891), thus greatly impairing the usefulness of the volume. And finally, 
the book is a literal reprint, without correcting any of the minor details 
and dates with which Sherman was so sloppy. In view of these faults, and 
the fact that the original printings are easy to obtain, the Indiana University 
Press should not be surprised if the book receives only a small sale. 

The third of these three books, Grant and Lee, has a new foreword by 
its author, J. F. C. Fuller. First published in 1932, Grant and Lee is an ex- 
pansion of the author's introductory statement, “The object of this study is 
to examine the influence of personality.” The book should be read by every- 
one interested in the Civil War, or in American military history. 

[i 
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The Rebel Shore. By James M. Merrill. (Little, Brown and Company: 
Boston, 1357. Pp. 246. $4.75.) 


Dr. Merrill has started what will probably prove to be an avalanche of 
books on the naval aspects of the Civil War. This brief, one-volume study 
of Union sea power presents in dramatic fashion the highlights of four years 
of fighting. If the role of sea power has been minimized, as the author states, 
books such as this will more than remedy the situation. In fact, if the casual 
reader is not forewarned, he may forget that some small part of the Civil 
War (at least!) was decided by the movements of armies, marching on ferra 
firma. Let us not have the pendulum swing too far out to sea. 

> ha es 


Drama on the Rappahannock, The Fredericksburg Campaign. By Edward J. 
Stackpole. (Military Service Publishing Company: Harrisburg, Pa., 
1957. Pp. 297. $4.75.) 


The Fredericksburg campaign was the big one for Major General 
Ambrose E. Burnside. Before that campaign, his one distinction was the 
assault on the stone (Burnside) bridge at Antietam. After Fredericksburg 
he had no distinction, except to contribute the name of his whiskers— 
burnsides, or sideburns. 

Before the Civil War, George B. McClellan, vice-president and general 
manager of the Illinois Central Railroad, and Burnside, treasurer, had offices 
in the Grand Central Station on the south bank of the Chicago River, just 
east of the present Michigan Avenue bridge. A frequent visitor there was 
Abraham Lincoln, one of the railroad corporation’s lawyers. 

When the war began, McClellan rose, and Burnside with him. But, 
after Antietam, Lincoln got tired of McClellan’s “slows.” He fired Little 
Mac and put Burnside in his place with the injunction to do something! 
Burnside’s idea was to move through Fredericksburg to Richmond. 

Major General Edwin V. Sumner’s corps got to Fredericksburg ahead 
of the rebels. Sumner wanted to wade across the Rappahannock as the cattle 
were doing. But Burnside insisted on waiting for pontoons to bridge the 
river. 

Burnside was on Stafford Heights, near Ferry farm where, it is said, 
“Washington chopped down the cherry tree.” By the time the pontoons 
arrived, Confederate Generals Longstreet and “Stonewall” Jackson were well 
established on Marye’s Heights, across the river behind Fredericksburg. 

The river crossing was under fierce fire and the Federals butted against 
a stone wall at the foot of Marye’s Heights. Fredericksburg was one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war, ranking with Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, 
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Chickamauga, The Wilderness, and second Cold Harbor. Lincoln shifted 
Burnside and continued his pursuit of a winning general. - 

The book is perhaps the fullest treatment of the Fredericksburg cam- 
paign to date. Edward Stackpole, who served in two world wars and rose to 
major general, gives background leading up to Fredericksburg, and then tells 
of the battle in deta‘l. 

The book is one of the most notable of recent Civil War volumes in 
that it has a profusion of portraits, pictures, line drawings, and maps. Ap- 
pendices list the generals in the battle and the battle strength and casualties 
on each side. 

Chicago GILBERT G. TWIss 


The Mormons. By Thomas F. O'Dea. (University of Chicago Press: Chi- 
cago, 1957. Pp. xii, 288 [1]. $5.00.) 


Anyone who wants a clear and detailed explanation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints and its prophet will find what he is looking 
for in The Mormons. Though written by a non-Mormon the book is an 
objective study, and seems, to this reviewer, as completely without bias or 
prejudice as a book could be. It is a scholarly study but at the same time 
very readable. 

To one whose knowledge of Mormonism is slight this will be an amaz- 
ing, almost unbelievable story of what is “in many respects the most American 
of religions,” and yet, paradoxically, “also the only one to carry out a pro- 
longed conflict with American institutions.” The origin of the Book of 
Mormon is probably known to most people, but how many know what it 
is about? Here they can find out about that and the other inspired writings 
of the Church. 

This is a carefully documented book; the author’s research has been 
profound. He lets Mormonism speak for itself. Chapter and verse are 
given over and over again. There are more than 240 footnotes plus many 
other sources which are placed at the end of the volume. One who wishes 
just to read may sail along rapidly; the student or skeptic can stop to check 
or study more fully. 

Mormonism is not just another sect of Christianity, if anyone thinks 
that. It has its own explanation of matter, of creation, and of the nature of 
God, the purpose of life, and many other problems that perplex man. Mar- 
riage is “a solemn agreement which is to extend beyond the grave.” “Provid- 
ing bodies for spirits who ‘must be born as children into the world’ is ‘a high 
purpose, if not the main one, of the earth work.’” Many have failed to note 
the intellectuality of the Book of Mormon, says author O'Dea. “There is 
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nothing obscure or unclear in its doctrine. . . . The revelation of the Book 
of Mormon is not a glimpse of higher and incomprehensible truths but reveals 
God's words to men with a democratic comprehensibility.” The fact that 
“coffee and tea are held on almost the same level as alcoholic drinks,” is, to 
this reviewer, unbelievable and yet O'Dea says, “Admission to the temple 
and hence permission to take part in the ceremonies performed there—temple 
marriage, sealings, baptism for the dead—are denied to Mormons who do 
not abide by the proscription of smoking and the command to abstain from 
coffee, tea, and liquor.” 

Only in the “Epilogue” (chapter 10) does the author really attempt to 
appraise and speculate on the future of this amazing religion. This chapter 
might well have been omitted but it was undoubtedly hard for one who had 
done so much study and observed a people so carefully not to summarize 
his own conclusions. O’Dea is associate professor of sociology at Fordham 
University. Both his undergraduate and doctoral work were done at Harvard 
University. He has previously served on the faculties of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Utah State Agricultural College. 

A geographical error was noted on page 50. It places Nauvoo “about 


a dozen miles north of Quincy.” That is certainly better than a baker's dozen! 
S. A. W. 


John Johnston and the Indians in the Land of the Three Miamis. By Leonard 
U. Hill. (Privately printed: Piqua, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 198. $2.75.) 


By the “Land of the Three Miamis” Leonard Hill means those areas 
drained by the three rivers named after the Miami Indians: the Maumee, the 
Miami, and the Little Miami. Although John Johnston served as an Indian 
Agent at Fort Wayne (Indiana) and Piqua (Ohio), his life will be of 
interest to the residents of Illinois since the Indians of the Illinois country 
were also connected with these areas at times. The second part of this 
volume consists of Johnston's autobiography, Recollections of Sixty Years, 
which has been published several times before but is now difficult to obtain. 

Johnston was born March 25, 1775, in Northern Ireland and came to 
the United States with his parents in 1786. ‘They settled in Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania, but young Johnston became engaged in the army supply 
business during the time that General Anthony Wayne was operating against 
the Indians. As a result of this service, he was appointed Indian Factor 
(business agent) for Fort Wayne on July 1, 1802. Seven years later he 
assumed the additional duties of Indian Agent, but in 1811 he purchased 
a farm near Piqua and moved there. Because of his previous experience, 
Johnston was selected as Indian Agent for the Shawnee who lived in his 
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district and served in this capacity until he was relieved of duty in 1830. 
When the federal government wished to remove the Wyandot Indians from 
Ohio in 1841, Johnston was asked to negotiate the treaty. This was his 
last work with the Indians although he lived until February 18, 1861. 

The source material for this book is mainly the voluminous Indian 
records in the National Archives, although the author has also ferreted out 
other Johnston papers. There is little critical evaluation of the Indian ac- 
counts, however. It is doubtful that the Miami actually established their 
first village at Detroit, as Little Turtle claimed in 1795. Nor should it be 
stated that the Miami were the original inhabitants of Ohio because three 
rivers there are named for them. When first discovered by the whites, the 
Miami were near Green Bay, Wisconsin. In fact, the Fox River in that state 
was once known as the Miami as was the Kankakee in Illinois. Chicago was 
once called the Fort of the Miami before this tribe moved to Detroit about 
1702. Rivers sometimes bear the names of the Jast Indian group to live 


upon them. 
Illinois State Museum WAYNE C. TEMPLE 


The United States—The History of a Republic. By Richard Hofstadter, 


William Miller, and Daniel Aaron. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.: Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. Pp. 812. $7.95.) 


Any bit of historical writing which boasts the joint authorship of three 
prominent American historians will undoubtedly command respect. Readers 
may well recall the prize-winning interpretations of American political his- 
tory by Hofstadter, the writings in economic history by Miller, and the able 
editing as well as writing by Aaron. Though intended primarily as a text 
book for students of American history on the college level, the volume under 
review will certainly appeal to the general reader and may be read with en- 
joyment and profit by both student and citizen-at-large. 

This history traces the growth and development of the United States 
from the European background of American colonization to the present 
burden of responsibility which characterizes its new status in today’s troubled 
world. Though no effort is made to identify the particular chapters for 
which each individual author is responsible, one imagines he can recognize 
the fine hand of the specialist as he deals with matters which relate to his 
own field of particular interest. 

In its 757 pages of text the book follows the traditional approach with 
the emphasis upon the political, but with occasional attention to such equally 
significant considerations as the nation’s economy, the social process, and 
intellectual ferment. The writing is generally quite good throughout, and 
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there are a number of wonderfully interpretative sections hidden away in 
the most unsuspected places. The “mechanics” of the book (maps, illus- 


trations, appendix, and index) are helpful as well as adequate. 
University of Illinois ROBERT M. SUTTON 


The Frontier Mind, A Cultural Analysis of the Kentucky Frontiersman. 


By Arthur K. Moore. (University of Kentucky Press: Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1957. Pp. 264. $5.00.) 


It was hoped by the reviewer as he read the title of this book that 
Professor Moore had surveyed the ideas, belief, and feeling of the frontier 
as W. J. Cash investigated the mind of the South. Unfortunately the book 
does not live up to the title. A title something like “The Frontiersman as 
Seen in the Romantic Novel” would have been more apt. The author covers 
this subject well, but the reader gets only the vaguest glimpse of the frontiers- 
man. 

In his preface the author writes, “. . . the American West considered 
as a Cultural extension of the old world became annoyingly evident, and I 
saw a real need to reassert how far the past lives on in the minds of men and 
positively or negatively affects their decisions.” It would seem that Pro- 
fessor Moore is quick to defend what few doubt. This proposition is exactly 
why all historians and teachers of history exist. Professor Moore seems to 
assume that all historians are dedicated to the ideas of social evolution as 
propounded by Frederick Jackson Turner. While Professor Turner is re- 
spected, the whole theory of social evolution is a punctured balloon. In any 
case the author distorts the Turner thesis. Not even Professor Turner believed 
that as the frontiersman donned the coonskin cap, he lost every civilized idea. 
He simply adapted those ideas to his new environment. The preachments 
of the semi-literate Baptist preacher were still Christianity although the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury might have been slightly mystified if he had heard the 
sermons. 

Professor Moore asserts that the frontiersman was motivated by two 
major ideas. One was the age-old search for a paradise in the West. The 
other motive is supposed to have come from the idea of progress which was 
so prominent in the period of the Enlightenment. It would seem to this 
reviewer that the author is less than convincing. 

The book would have been improved by a definition of what is meant 
by the frontier—as to when and where. It is also doubtful that the Kentucky 
frontiersman is a prototype as suggested by the subcitle. The author's sources 
of information are also doubtful. He tends to use entirely too many fictional 
accounts and secondary sources. The historian can no more accept the 
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romantic figures of the novels of writers like James Fenimore Cooper as 
fair representatives of the frontiersman than he can accept Hiawatha as a 
typical Indian. 

In spite of these criticisms, there are some interesting points in the book. 
One is the description of the early history of Transylvania University and 
its decline brought on by the anti-intellectualism of religious groups. This 
is pertinent but could it not be shown that the religious groups were not the 
only anti-intellectual forces on the frontier and that the whole rationale of 
the frontier was anti-intellectual? Could it be that this is the origin of 
the anti-intellectualism which still plagues the United States? These very 


significant things are only hinted at in the book. 
Eastern Illinois University DONALD F. TiNGLEY 


Christmas for Tad. A Story of Mary and Abraham Lincoln. By Helen 
Topping Miller. (Longmans, Green and Company: New York, 
1956. Pp. 92. $2.50.) 


Helen Topping Miller can write charmingly and she has done so in 
this little story, Christmas for Tad. It is a delightful bit of fictionized history 
and a book that should please adults as well as children. It is the Christmas 
of 1863 of which Mrs. Miller writes and she emphasizes that it is the first 
Christmas since Willie Lincoln’s death. Willie, however, died on February 
20, 1862. But perhaps one should not be too critical and just enjoy this 


Christmas story of the Lincolns, the boys of Company K and especially Tad. 
S.A. W. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Superb autumn weather and the promise of an outstanding program 
including nationally-known speakers and a pioneer dinner brought the 
largest attendance in recent years to the Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois State Historical Society in Normal on October 11 and 12. En- 
joyment of the events of the two days was heightened by the fact that they 
were perfectly organized and carried through by an Illinois State Normal 
University committee headed by Dr. Helen M. Cavanagh, professor of history. 

At the annual business meeting held Friday afternoon Alexander Sum- 
mers of Mattoon was elected president for 1957-1958 and Marvin H. Lyon, 
Jr., of Moline, Senior Vice-President. Directors for the three-year term end- 
ing in 1960 named by the nominating committee, headed by Past President 
John W. Allen of Carbondale, and elected by unanimous vote of the member- 
ship were: Louis E. Aaron, Harrisburg; Robert G. Bone, Normal; Richard S. 
Hagen, Galena; Mrs. Doris Parr Leonard, Princeton; and Gilbert G. Twiss, 
Chicago. The other Vice-Presidents elected by the directors were: Charles 
Chaplin, Northbrook; David Davis, Bloomington; Wasson W. Lawrence, 
Fairfield; Herman G. Nelson, Rockford; Ralph G. Newman, Oak Park; 
Philip D. Sang, River Forest; and Robert M. Sutton, Urbana. State Historian 
C'vde C. Walton of Springfield was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

President Summers served as Senior Vice-President, 1956-1957, and 
refore that was a director, 1951-1953, and a Vice-President, 1953-1956. 
i. “ives in Mattoon where he is in the oil equipment business. For the past 
half a dozen years he has been a member of the State Teachers College Board 
and is at present its secretary and chairman of the building and grounds 
committee. Along with his state historical activities the new President was 
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HISTORIANS—AMATEUR AND PRO 


Two professional historians, Richard B. Harwell, standing left, and 
T. Harry Williams, seated right, posed with two amateurs, Ralph E. Francis, 
standing right, President of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1956-1957, 
and Alexander Summers, seated left, his successor, just before the Society’s 
pioneer dinner at Normal. 


one of the founders of the Mattoon Historical Society and served as its 
president for two terms. He is the author of a number of newspaper articles 
and booklets on historical subjects. 

The State Society meeting was held in conjunction with the many 
activities of the year-iong celebration of Illinois State Normal University’s 
centennial and followed by a week the inauguration of Dr. Robert G. Bone 
as the institution’s ninth president. On Thursday evening the early arrivals, 
about fifty in number, met in the Faculty Lounge for a get-together hour. 
The first session on the program opened Friday morning in Metcalf Audi- 
torium when Dr. Bone welcomed the group to the campus. Dr. Helen E. 
Marshall, author of Grandest of Enterprises, the centennial history of I.S.N. U., 
and a member of the history faculty, gave a brief summary of the book. 
This was followed by the school’s centennial color motion picture which 
depicted the travels of Bill Harris, a reporter-photographer for the Blooming- 
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ton Pantagraph, in seeking the story of I. S$. N. U. The one hundred or so 
members who attended this session had their number increased by about 
sixty foreign students wanting to learn more about the school. After this 
program the visitors were given their option of three walking tours of the 


campus with student guides. 

Three Illinois winners of awards from the American Association for State 
and Local History were announced at the Friday luncheon by Secretary- 
Treasurer Walton. Two of them were at the luncheon. These were Mrs. 
John W. Bailey of Princeton, publisher of the Bureaw County Republican, 
which was recognized for its sustained interest in local history, and Dr. 
William T. Hutchinson of the University of Chicago, whose two-volume 
book, Lowden of Illinois, was called a “thorough, scholarly, but readable, 
biography of an extremely significant figure in Illinois history.” The hon- 
ored Illinoisan not at the meeting was Bessie Louise Pierce of Chicago. The 
third volume of her History of Chicago was lauded as “a model for all who 
would write urban history.” The luncheon speaker was Loring C. Merwin, 
publisher of the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, who told the interesting 
story of Bloomington’s newspapers from the time of the Black Hawk War 
to World War I. 

Back at Metcalf Auditorium after luncheon three of the eleven scenes 
from the I. S. N. U. centennial pageant, “With Faith in the Future,” were 
presented by a student cast under the direction of Dr. Mabel Clare Allen. 
This was followed by the showing of slides of people and places of historical 
interest on the campus and in the community. President Ralph E. Francis 
presided at the annual business meeting of the Historical Society which was 
held in the auditorium before the afternoon session adjourned. 

Highlight of the two-day program was the annual dinner Friday, at 
the I. S. N. U. Student Union, with its pioneer menu and two nationally- 
known speakers. The full menu read as follows: “mulled cider, roast rib 
of native buffalo (or fried channel catfish) mashed Hubbard squash, string 
beans with salt pork, cabbage slaw, pickled beets, assorted cucumber and 
onion rings, corn lunn with creamy butter and honey, peach fool, and coffee 
(tea or milk).” Recipes for the lesser-known dishes were found by Bruce T. 
Kaiser, director of the Student Union, in the New Housekeeper’s Manuai, 
(New York, 1874) by the Beecher sisters, Catherine E. Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. The buffalo meat was supplied by a New York caterer 
dealing in unusual foods and shipped to Normal in ice. Before roasting it 
was marinated for seventy-two hours in a mixture of vinegar and spices. 
Corn lunn is a type of corn bread and peach fool dessert is stewed peaches 
with a custard sauce (any fruit may be used). 

After this repast Secretary-Treasurer Walton introduced the two speakers 
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Two HIstorRicAL AWARD WINNERS 


Winners of awards by the American Association for State and Local 


History, Dr. William T. Hutchinson, left, and Mrs. John W. Bailey, receive 
the congratulations of Loring C. Merwin, publisher of the Bloomington 
Daily Pantagraph at the State Historical Society luncheon. 


of the evening, Dr. T. Harry Williams, professor of American History at 
Louisiana State University, and Richard B. Harwell, of Chicago, executive 
secretary of the College Research Librarians’ division of the American Library 
Association. 

Although his talk was programmed as “Music of the Civil War” Harwell 
spoke principally on the seven hundred or so songs published in the South. 
Calling hi:nself a “Confederate disc jockey” he used a record player to illus- 
trate his talk with such songs as “Lorena,” ‘Take Me Home,” “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” “The Yellow Rose of Texas,” “Goober Peas,” “Here’s Your 
Mule,” and “All Quiet Along the Potomac Tonight.” 

Dr. Williams, who was born at Vinegar Hill, Jo Daviess County, Illinois, 
is a “Colonel in the Southern Air Force” and called himself a “vulcanized 
Southerner” but admitted that his “patch sometimes shows.” He is the 
author of several books about Lincoln and the Civil War, and spoke on 
America’s costliest conflict as “The Last Gentleman's War.” To support this 
theme he cited instance after instatice of fraternizing and numerous displays 
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of chivalry by soldiers of both armies. Some fifty students joined the 
two-hundred and eight diners for the speaking program. 

The four buses necessary for the Saturday morning tour left Jesse W. 
Fell Gate to the I. S. N. U. campus at 8:30 A.M. for a forty-mile excursion 
around the Normal-Bloomington area and south on Route 66 to Research 
Acres of the Funk Bros. Seed Company. Among the historic homes pointed 
out by the faculty members who acted as guides on each of the buses were 
those of Charles E. Hovey, first president of Normal; the two Adlai E. 
Stevensons; Governor Joseph W. Fifer and his daughter Florence Fifer 
Bohrer; and Jesse W. Fell. The buses made a complete circuit of the David 
Davis home (built in 1871), and the passengers also had pointed out to 
them such other places as the crossing of the Illinois Central and Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio railroads; the tent-shaped barn which the Flying Concellos 
and other circus troupes used for winter training; Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; the site of Major's Hall, where the first I. S. N. U. classes were held; 
the century-old Beich Candy Company; the building of the Bloomington 
Daily Pantagraph (founded 1846) and the zoo and lake at Miller Park. 

The first stop was made at 10 A.M. at Research Acres where the visitors 
saw approximately eighty different varieties of corn growing in a demon- 
stration plot—from Indian flint to the most modern Funk hybrid. There 
was corn from Italy, Brazil, Uruguay, Mexico, England, Holland, Hawaii, 
South Africa, Spain, plus dozens of American varieties, including low ear, 
high ear, midget, pod, and pipe corn. With the growing season ended the 
results were easily pointed out by the Funk official who boarded each bus 
for the ride around the plot. 

While the group had coffee and doughnuts Eugene Funk explained 
briefly the seed coimpany’s operations and told something of the family’s 
history. A bus ride of another two or three miles over gravel roads took 
the visitors past the site of Isaac Funk's first log cabin (built in 1824) to 
the Funk’s Grove Church. This white, weatherboard structure is still heated 
by stoves but the original kerosene wall lamps have been converted to elec- 
tricity. While the group sat in the white pine pews Lafayette Funk told 
the story of the church. Then they were directed across the gravel road and 
down a sawdust trail of a hundred yards or so into the woods to the “Chapel 
of the Templed Trees’—an open-air chapel with huge, unshaped logs for 
pews and upright logs for the pulpit and lectern. The pastor, the Rev. Loyal 
M. Thompson, addressed the group briefly and read several of his verses 
about the forest setting. The buses left the church at 11:40 A.M. and were 
back at the Normal campus for lunch shortly after noon. 

The newly elected officers of the Historical Society sat at the speaker's 
table at the Saturday luncheon and were introduced by the outgoing presi- 
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At HISTORICAL SOCIETY LUNCHEON 


Loring C. Merwin, center, publisher of the Bloomington Daily Panta- 
graph, who was the Friday luncheon speaker at the annual Historical Society 
meeting at Normal, is seen as he arrived at the speaker's table and was greeted 
by President Ralph E. Francis, left, of the Historical Society and President 
Robert G. Bone, right, of Illinois State Normal University. 


dent, Ralph E. Francis. President Summers paid tribute to the local arrange- 
ments committee, headed by Dr. Cavanagh, and outlined the aims of his 
administration for the coming year. The luncheon speaker was Thomas 
Wilson an I. S$. N. U. student who told about the need for teacher training 
and the teacher-training program at Normal. 

Following luncheon the group split up into three workshop sessions, 
with the one on the “Techniques of Genealogical Research,” under Margaret 
A. Flint, reference librarian of the Illinois State Historical Library, and Mrs. 
Robert Hartnell of Lincoln, attracting about half of the attendance. The 
other two were on “Printing and Allied Techniques for the Local Historical 
Society,” under Vernon Sternberg, director of the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, Carbondale, and Robert E. Miller, Jr., of the Frye Printing Com- 
pany, Springfield, and “Museum Techniques for the Local Historical Society,” 
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under three members of the Illinois State Museum staff, Milton Thompson, 
Marion Hoffman, and Mrs. Frances Ridgely. The last of these workshops 


wound up its business a little after 4 P.M. and was foilowed by a coffee hour 
in the Faculty Lounge—where it all began, forty-four hours earlier. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Alton Area Historical Society joined in the Madison County His- 
torical Society's celebration at Wood River on September 15. 

The old Alton penitentiary was’ the subject of the Society’s October 13 
meeting. Clarence Sargent, Mrs. Thomas Morgan and Mrs. Frank Stobbs 
read papers on its history, and President John F. Stobbs appointed a com- 
mittee to work for the preservation of portions ot the old wall. Members 
of this committee are President Stobbs, Vice-President Maitland Timmer- 
meier, and President Donald F. Lewis of the Madison County Society. 


The Arlington Heights Historical Society met on July 26 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Daniels. 


The Rev. Roscoe C. Coen of Vandalia spoke on “The Religious Life 
of the Vandalia Area” at the meeting of the Bond County Historical Society 
on October 8 at the Greenville Presbyterian Church. He had originally 
presented this talk in 1955 before the Vandalia Historical Society. 


The Bureau County Historical Society is conducting a membership 
drive. Officers of the Society are: Frank W. Grisell, president; Allie Whitney, 


vice-president; Mrs. Doris P. Leonard, secretary; Duncan L. Bryant, treasurer. 


L. H. Jonas was elected president of the Centralia Historical Society 
at its organization meeting on October 10. Other officers are: James B. 
Wham, vice-president; William Joy, secretary; Florence McCawley, treasurer; 
Mrs. Margaret Baird, Dr. G. W. Baldwin, Mrs. Dorothy Brady, Ernest M. 
Dolan, O. Earle Harmon, Hal Redus and Robert M. Washburn, directors. 
Plans were made for a museum at the Public Library, and a committee ap- 
pointed. Some dozen members of the group spoke briefly on proposed ac- 
tivities of the Society. A move is under way to procure a steam locomotive 
from the Illinois Central, to stand in a park near the station as a memento of 
the era before dieselization. It is planned to include the four counties 
surrounding Centralia—Marion, Clinton, Washington and Jefferson—as well 
as the city in the Society's work. Octogenarians who have resided in the 
area for fifty years are entitled to honorary membership. 
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The Chicago Historical Society's special feature exhibit in September 
commemorated the 143d anniversary of the writing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The Society, through the co-operation of the Plumbing Contractors’ 
Association of Chicago, which is marking its seventy-fifth anniversary, ex- 
hibited a collection of old bathtubs under the title “One Hundred Years of 
the Bath.” The tubs, ordinarily on exhibit at the Cleanliness Bureau in 
New York, were shipped to Chicago especially for this exhibit, which was 


on display from September 20 to October 20. 


The Lawndale-Crawford Historical Society (Chicago) held its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting on September 25 at the Toman Branch Library. The 
meeting was a salute to Chicago's policemen, firemen and mail carriers, with 
a representative of each group giving a short address. Frank Kubina directed 
the Lyra Singing Society. Old photographs and documents were on display. 


The Historical Society of Woodlawn (Chicago) met at the Woodlawn 
Regional Library on October 11. Henry Vernon Slater, Marion Bragdon 
and Mrs. Ivy Owens Morgan discussed “Early Transportation in Woodlawn.” 
Special music was furnished by Mrs. Oren H. Wright. Elizabeth Gray is 
president of the Society. 


The Jefferson County Historical Society made a field trip to Springfield 
and New Salem on August 24-25. 

On October 13 thirty-two members of the Society visited the sites of 
early trading communities and post offices in Pendleton, Webber and Far- 
rington townships. Among the locations visited were Lynchburg, Marlow, 
Bluford, Echoville (or Dammit), the “Oklahoma” section, Horse Creek, 
Potters Corners, and Divide. 


The Jersey County Historical Society adopted a new constitution and 
by-laws at its meeting on September 13. Since the Society’s recent reorgan- 
ization more than 200 persons have become members, and the files, stored 
for many years in the Chapman Building, have been moved to the Public 
Library where they will be on exhibition. 


Knox County Historic Sites, Inc., has almost completed the restoration 
of the General Henry Knox room in the old Knoxville courthouse. The 
group sponsored an auction on September 14 to raise funds for further work 
on the restoration. Lewis Marks was auctioneer and Reuben Johnson and 
Alvin Gehring co-chairmen. Even with the restoration incomplete, the 
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old building's associations with Lincoln and Douglas attract many visitors, 
particularly schoolchildren. 


The Logan County Historical Society met at the Mt. Pulaski courthouse 
on September 6 in connection with Old Settlers’ Day. Mayor Elmer Schaf- 
fenacker welcomed the group to Mt. Pulaski, and President William Komnick 
of the Society responded. Vice-President E. H. Lukenbill presided. Marie 
Dean of Elkhart presented Fred Roth, custodian of the courthouse, with a 
drawing of Lincoln made by J. DeCamp about 1861 for display. Mrs. 
Gayland Green gave a history of the courthouse, and George L. Cashman, 
Lincoln Tomb custodian, spoke. 

The Society also took part in the dedication of a historical marker at 
Middletown on September 21 as part of that town’s 125th anniversary cele- 
bration (September 18-21). Carl W. Smith presided and the Rev. C. Ward 
Simpson delivered the invocation. Mayor Ralph W. Stone welcomed the 
visitors and President Komnick unveiled the marker, which notes Lincoln's 
presence when the village was surveyed and lots sold in 1832. Speakers 
were James Weaver, on “Lincoln the Surveyor,” and Wayne C. Townley 
of Bloomington, past president of the Illinois State Historical Society, on 
“Lincoln the Neighbor.” Special music was furnished by Rose Ellen Pierce, 
soloist, and the Middletown grade school chorus directed by Mrs. Dorothy Fay. 


A plaque commemorating the fact that in 1835 Stephen A. Douglas 
was circuit attorney for the circuit including McLean County was unveiled 
in the courthouse at Bloomington on October 26. Speakers at the ceremonies 
were Adlai E. Stevenson, former governor of Illinois and presidential candi- 
date; Dr. Robert G. Bone, president of Illinois State Normal University; 
and Robert D. Douglas, Jr., of Greensboro, North Carolina, great-grandson 
of Senator Douglas. The dedication was sponsored by the McLean County 


Historical Society. 


The thirty-sixth annual fall meeting of the Madison County Historical 
Society was held in the auditorium of the East Alton-Wood River Com- 
munity High School on September 15 in co-operation with the Wood River 
Golden Anniversary Celebration. Special guests were the members of the 
Alton Area, Land o’ Goshen and Lewis and Clark historical societies. The 
meeting opened with the pledge of allegiance and greetings from Mayor 
James M. Delaney of Wood River and President Charles T. Gabbert of 
the Lewis and Clark Historical Society of America. President Donald F. 
Lewis of the Madison County Society responded. Music was furnished by 
the East Alton-Wood River high school chorus directed by Vera Jones. 
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Irving Dilliard, past president of the Illinois State Historical Society, gave 
the address on “The Lewis and Clark Expedition.” President Lewis then 
presented President Gabbert with the Jefferson Peace Medal, a replica of 
the medals distributed by Lewis and Clark to Indian chiefs; an autographed 
copy of Senator Richard Neuberger’s book on the expedition; and a letter 
from Mrs. Esther Horn, a direct descendant of the Indian woman Sacajawea, 
guide on the expedition. William L. Mellot, president of the Wood River 
Township Golden Anniversary Corporation, summarized the celebration. The 
Society voted in favor of restoring the site of the old Alton penitentiary. 
After election of officers the formal meeting adjourned to view an exhibit 
of historical items, particularly focused on the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
arranged by local historian Loyal D. Palmer. 

Mrs. Harry L. Meyer, Jessie Springer and Ella Tunnell were re-elected 
directors, and State Representative Paul Simon was elected to the board 
to replace Mary Harnsberger. Other directors are Robert C. Lange, A. Edson 
Smith, Jesse R. Brown, C. E. Townsend, Dilliard, Lewis, Burton C. Bernard 
and Leslie E. Prehn. Directors emeritus are Charles H. Dorris, Wilkam 
Waters, Harvey E. Dorsey aid E. W. Ellis. Officers of the Society dhe: 
Lewis, president; Smith, vice-president; Miss Harnsberger, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Springer, secretary; and Mrs. Meyer, treasurer. 


The Marshall County Historical Society held a picnic meeting at the 
Pattonsburg Christian Church on July 21. Mrs. Stella Hayden opened the 
program with two whistling solos, followed by talks on various aspects of 
the vicinity by Mrs. Ike Davis, Roscoe Ball, William Hatton, James Leigh 
and R. H. Spooner. The greup then visited Martin’s and Crow Meadow 
cemeteries. 

On August 22 the Society participated in Old Settlers’ Day in lieu of 
a regular meeting. On September 15 the group visited the Indian museum 
of Mr. and Mrs. Roland Braun in Richland Township. 

A motor tour of Nighswonger, Bonham, Merdian-Weis, Mansfield, 
Whitefield Center, Sugar Grove and Hoyt cemeteries—most of them inactive 
for years—followed by a potluck supper at the John Boose home in Henry, 
constituted the program for October 13. 


The Nauvoo Historical Society had a busy summer at the museum 
maintained by it in Nauvoo State Park—as many as 250 visitors having 
registered on several weekends. Many articles have been presented to the 
Society to add to the displays. The Society has also conducted tours of old 
homes in the area. Pictures shown by Bill Repplinger highlighted the 


regular quarterly meeting on October 15. 
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Twenty-sevei. members of the Ogle County Historical Society chartered 
a bus and visited the Chicago Historical Society museum on September 8. 


Richard S. Hagen, historical consultant of the Illinois Division of Parks 
and Memorials, addressed the Perry County Historical Society at the Pinckney- 
ville Junior High School on September 9, explaining techniques used in the 
restoration of the Lincoln and Grant homes and New Salem, and which 
will be used in work on the Pierre Menard home. President Raymond E. 
Lee presided. 

John. W. Allen, past president of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
was the speaker at the Society’s banquet in Du Quoin on October 7. 


President Herbert H. Kaiser of the Piatt County Historical Society told 
members of his recent European trip at a meeting of the Society on July 29 
at the Allerton Library in Monticello, illustrating his talk with slides. 


Members of the Randolph County Historical Society were guests of 
the Saline County Historical Society on August 18. After a luncheon at 
the Harrisburg home of Louis Aaron, president of the Saline County Society— 
during which an antique music box, provided by Mr. and Mrs. Roy Metcalf, 
furnished background music—the combined group proceeded to Equality 
and new and old Shawneetown. As a special entertainment feature Rudy 
Phillips and students at his ski school presented an exhibition of water skiing. 

The Randolph County Society's meeting at Sparta on September 19 
was chiefly devoted to discussion of plans for the restoration of the Pierre 
Menard home. 

The Rev. Henry F. Gerecke, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church of 
Chester and chaplain of Southern Illinois Penitentiary, was the speaker at 
the Society's annual banquet meeting on October 18. His talk described 
the trials of the prominent Nazis at Niirnberg at the end of World War II, 
at which he was chaplain. Mrs. Lester C. Walker played the Hammond 
organ and Hortense Hood recited a poem, “Dreams,” with organ background. 
The Society discussed plans to purchase the octagonal Charter Oak schoo! 
building near Schuline and preserve it. The building, now abandoned for 
school purposes, is said to be one of only two schools in the United States 
built in that shape. The Society also voted to offer a prize of $10 for the 
most authentic historical float entered in the Sparta Hallowe'en parade. 
Officers elected at this meeting are: Mrs. John Gilster, president; Henry 
Thielen, vice-president; Lily Flynn, secretary; Mrs. Arthur J. Hessman, treas- 
urer; Ebers Schweizer (retiring president) and Mrs. Willard Spurgeon, 
directors. 
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At the meeting of the Riverside Historical Society on July 31 the dis- 
cussion centered on the subject of reprinting Then and Now, the history of 
Riverside now long out of print. It was decided to reprint if enough persons 


Y 


would indicate their desire for copies so that expenses could be met. 


The Rockton Township (Winnebago County) Historical Society met 
on September 9 and planned its Tour of Century-old Buildings, which was 
conducted on October 6. Ten buildings in addition to the Stephen Mack 
Museum were open to visitors. This was the last opening of the museum 
until next spring. Proceeds will be applied to the preservation and improve- 
ment of the museum. 


The Saline County Historical Society's August meeting was a tour of 
Equality and Shawneetown, with members of the Randolph County Society 
as guests. 

Archaeologist Irvin M. Peithmann of Southern Illinois University ad- 
dressed the group at Eldorado on September 3, his subject being the Indians 
of southern Illinois. His talk was illustrated by slides. 

Mrs. Roy Metcalf spoke on majolica and displayed part of her collection 
at the Society’s meeting at the Mitchell-Carnegie Library in Harrisburg on 
October 1. The Society voted to sell the Lincoln bricks made by the Albion 


Brick & Tile Company and to apply the proceeds to the museum fund. Plans 
for co-operation in the restoration of the old Bank of Illinois building at 
Shawneetown were discussed, and Autumn Color Tours to be made through 
the county each Sunday in October were announced. Louis E. Aaron is presi- 
dent of the Society. 


The Shawnee Hills Recreation Association met at Paul’s Cafe in Metrop- 
olis on August 19. Representatives of six counties were present and ex- 
changed ideas on the objects of the Association. George M. Scherrer of 
Shawneetown is president. 


At the fall meeting of the Southern Illinois Historical Society in Car- 
bondale on October 18, the following officers were elected: Elbert Fulkerson, 
president; Mrs. L. O. Trigg, vice-president; Dr. John Clifford, secretary- 
treasurer; T. Leo Dodd, Virgil Center and Norman Caldwell, directors. Mrs. 
Henry Moreland of Cairo reported on progress in the rebuilding of Fort 
Defiance. John W. Allen gave the necrology and the Rev. Charles E. F. 
Howe the invocation. The feature of the program was a series of slides 
constituting a “Historic Picture Tour of Southern Illinois,” shown by Mrs. 
Lowell A. Dearinger with commentary by her husband. 
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Officers of the Stark County Historical Society, re-elected at the Society’s 
annual meeting on September 16, are: Charles M. Wilson, president; Mrs. 
Mary H. Grieve, vice-president; Anna Lowman, secretary; Rena Baker, treas- 
urer. Miss Baker, Miss Lowman, Ednah McClenahan, Eugene H. Nichols 
and Paul H. Walker were elected directors for three years, and Fred O. 
Heaton for two years to fill a vacancy. 


Members of the Stephenson County Historical Society saw color pictures 
of the Navajo Indians at a meeting on October 11. These slides were taken, 
shown and commented on by Robert Noll. The group then visited the 
Indian exhibit lately added to the Society’s museum at 1440 South Carroll 
Avenue. The museum is open to the public from 1:30 to 5 P.M. on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, and at other times by appointment. 


The Vandalia Historical Society began its 1957-1958 season with a 
potluck dinner at the First Presbyterian Church on September 17. Members 
answered roll call with historical facts about Illinois, and the program con- 
sisted of community singing led by Curt Muelchi, with Delia Mitchell at 
the piano. 


Kenneth Hammack, photographer, and Allen E. Johnson, historian, 
presented a program on “Old Pictures” at the Wayne County Historical 
Society's first meeting of the season on September 27. The Society is com- 
piling a collection of pictures of old residents, scenes and buildings of Wayne 
County. 


Dr. Norman W. Caldwell of the history department of Southern Illinois 
University addressed the Williamson County Historical Society at the Marion 
Carnegie Library on October 6, speaking on Illinois between the French 
and Indian War and the Ordinance of 1787. The following officers were 
elected: Snyder E. Herrin, president; Ruth Grant, Mrs. Mabel Purcell and 
Mrs. G. W. Bayles, vice-presidents; Pearl Roberts, secretary; Jessie Gray, 
treasurer; Mrs. Roscoe Parks, archivist; and Mrs. Logan Colp, parliamentarian. 


The Winnetka Historical Society met on September 25 to begin plan- 


ning for an observance of the centennial of the Winnetka school system in 
1959. Speakers were Lloyd Faxon, president of the Society; Dr. Sidney 
Marland, Jr., superintendent of the Winnetka public school system; and Mrs. 
Frederick Dickinson, author of The History of Winnetka. 
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TOWN CENTENNIALS DURING 1957 


The Illinois State Historical Society has received information of only 
eleven town and city centennial celebrations during 1957: Ashland, July 
14-20; Cicero, November 3; Clifton, July ; Dongola, May 18; Green- 
view, July 11-13; Mason City, August 31-September 2; Newman, August 
23-25; Polo, June ; Ramsey, October 2; Secor, June 21-23; and 
Woodhull, July 18-20. 

There were at least four one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
brations during the year: Mechanicsburg, June 29; Chandlerville, August 24; 
Middletown, September 19-22; and Springfield’s “Capitennial,” June 30- 
July 6, celebrating the one hundred twenty-fifth anniversary of the city’s 








incorporation and the one hundred twentieth anniversary of its selection as 
the capital and Abraham Lincoln’s move to Springfield from New Salem. 
Wood River celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with an elaborate program, 
climaxed by a joint meeting of the historical societies of the area September 
15 (see page 442), a special 100-page edition of the Wood River Journal 
September 19, and a celebration at Memorial Airport September 20-22. 

The Historical Society tries to keep a complete record of centennial and 
anniversary celebrations, and particularly to preserve anniversary newspaper 
editions, books, booklets and pamphlets, which are invaluable to researchers 
and contain much material otherwise inaccessible. Nevertheless, it continues 
to gain information about celebrations in previous years which were not 
then noted. Members are invited to send in information, and publications, 
of such celebrations, and the Society will gladly defray any costs. 


EVEN PROFESSORS SOMETIMES MAKE MISTAKES 


In a brief note in the Spring 1957 issue of this Journal (page 89) 
which was a postscript to an earlier article, “The Three Lives of Frank H. 
Hall,” Walter B. Hendrickson, professor of history at MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, stated that the “Progressive Education” of the 1890's had been 
affected somewhat by “the studies in psychology of Henry James.” 

Two readers noticed the error. The author was one of them and he 
writes: “I made a very grievous slip in naming Henry instead of William 
James, and perhaps it should be acknowledged. . . . Probably I was in 
too much of a hurry in writing my squib. Any student of educational his- 
tory would catch it at once.” 

One “student of educational history” who did “catch it at once” was 
Robert B. Browne, dean of the Division of University Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who adds: “There is a saying that William James wrote 
textbooks on psychology that read like novels, while his brother Henry 
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wrote novels that read like textbooks in psychology. . . . It is hard to keep 
the James boys apart. There were two Williams and two Henrys. The 
first William was the grandfather; the first Henry was the father of the 
two celebrated biothers.” 


LETTERS-TO-THE-EDITOR DEPARTMENT 


OCTOBER 16, 1957 
THE EDITOR 
JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CENTENNIAL BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DEAR SIR: 

For several years following the publication in 1953 of The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln 1 noticed citations of this work appearing in 
footnotes or text of articles in the Journal which read: “Abraham Lincoln 
Association, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln . . .” etc. This 
curious practice I observe to be spreading to other publications, as for ex- 
ample, Maurice Baxter’s Orville H. Browning, Lincoln’s Friend and Critic 
(1957) in which every citation of the above mentioned work reads “Abraham 
Lincoln Association, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. . . .” 

According to customary practice in abbreviation, I suppose “ed.” to 
stand for “editor,” but I confess that I am not yet accustomed to the idea 
that an “Association” edited The Collected Works. 

Bibliographically there is a standard form which would serve satis- 
factorily for a full citation, to be abbreviated perhaps in succeeding refer- 
ences simply to “Collected Works.” The form as adapted from the Library 
of Congress Catalog Card is as follows: 

Lincoln, Abraham. Collected Works. The Abraham 
Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illinois. Roy P. Basler, edi- 
tor; Marion Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, assistant edi- 
tors. New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 
1953-55. 

If it should be desirable to adapt a citation by editors’ names, the fol- 
lowing would seem to be alternatives in keeping with standard practice: 

1) Basler, Roy P., editor; Marion Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, as- 
sistant editors. The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953. 

2) Basler, Roy P., Marion Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, eds. The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1953. 
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I hope that the practice of designating the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion as the “ed.” may not be continued, for much as we all owe to the As- 
sociation, editorial responsibility should rest squarely on my shoulders and 
those of my colleagues. 

SINCERELY 

Roy P. BASLER 

3030 LAKE AVENUE 
CHEVERLY, MARYLAND 


CLAUDIUS U. STONE OF PEORIA DIES 


Claudius U. Stone, Peoria attorney and civic leader died on November 
13 at the age of seventy-nine. Attorney Stone was widely known as an 
amateur historian and archaeologist, and, in addition to the Illinois State 
Historical Society, he was a member of more than twenty similar organiza- 
tions and a fifty-year member of several fraternal groups. “Judge” Stone, 
as he was known (Peoria County master-in-chancery, 1925-1941), was born 
on a farm near Greenview, Menard County, and attended Western Normal 
School, a private institution at Bushnell. He studied law at the University 
of Michigan and George Washington University and was admitted to the 
bar in 1909. Earlier he had served in the Spanish-American War (1898- 
1899) and had been Peoria County Superintendent of Schools (1902-1910). 
He was elected a Representative in Congress in 1910 and re-elected for two 
more terms, in 1917 he was appointed Peoria’s postmaster and served until 
1920. He was editor and publisher of the Peoria Star from 1938 to 1949. 
When he was seventy-five Judge Stone returned to the classrooms of Bradley 
University and earned a Master of Arts degree in American history. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, professor of American history and a past presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Historical Society, has been named head of a five- 
man faculty committee to make plans for a history of the University of 
Illinois to be published as a part of a centennial year celebration to be held 
in 1968. Other members of the committee are Dr. Robert B. Browne, dean 
of the Division of University Extension; Dr. Leslie W. Dunlap, professor of 
library science; and Dr. Raymond W. Stearns and Dr. Bryce D. Lyon, of the 
history faculty. This committee will have charge of determining the kind 
of history to be published, selecting one or more historians to do the writing, 
and setting up a budget for the project. 

There have been a number of histories of the University and of various 
phases of University life published since the turn of the century. Among 
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these are: Illinois, by Allan Nevins (New York, 1917); Semi-Centennial 
History of the University of Illinois, Volume I, The Movement for Indus- 
trial Education and the Establishment of the University, 1840-1870, by Burt 
E. Powell (Urbana, 1918); Sixteen Years at the University of Illinois, 
{1904-1920} Edmund J. James, [ed.}, (Urbana, 1920); Illini Years, A Pic- 
ture History of the University of Illinois, {1868-1950}, based on research 
by Carl Stephens (Urbana, 1950); On the Banks of the Boneyard, (tales of 
the early days of the University) by Charles A. Kiler (Urbana, 1942); and 
“We're Loyal to You, Illinois,’ (history of the University’s bands) by Cary 
Clive Burford (Danville, 1952). 


LOEB-LEOPOLD CASE ON NEW YORK STAGE 


Chicago history in the form of the celebrated Loeb-Leopold murder 
case of 1924 is the basis for the play “Compulsion” which opened at the 
Ambassador Theatre in New York this autumn. It is a dramatized version 
of the book with the same title by Meyer Levin, who, as a newspaper re- 
porter, covered the story as it developed more than thirty years ago. The 
names, however, have been changed to Artie Straus and Judd Steiner (with 
Roddy McDowall and Dean Stockwell in these two roles) and Jonathan 
Wilk (played by Michael Constantine) is the defense attorney (Clarence 
Darrow). The three-hour drama has a cast of forty-four players and twenty 
scenes comprise the two acts. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE MANUSCRIPT EXHIBIT 


A collection of more than 150 original manuscripts and documents 
portraying a variety of phases of American history were on display at Lin- 
coln College, for six weeks beginning on Sunday, October 13. 

One grouping contained letters of all the Presidents of the United 
States, together with a number of political leaders from John Hancock to 
Robert A. Taft and Adlai Stevenson. The original manuscript of “Dixie” 
by Daniel D. Emmett, and a manuscript copy of “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” by Julia Ward Howe were in the section devoted to music. Gen- 
erals from both sides of the Civil War were represented by letters: Robert E. 
Lee, Jeb Stuart, and P. G. T. Beauregard for the Confederate States and 
Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sherman, and George B. McClellan of the Union 
armies. Invention and industry were portrayed by letters of Robert Fulton, 
Eli Whitney, Charles Goodyear, Henry Ford and Wilbur Wright. Two 
of the rarest items were letters by Davy Crockett and Daniel Boone. 

For Lincoln students there was an original playbill of Ford’s Theatre 
for April 14, 1865, the night Lincoln was shot, and a broadside giving the 
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order of the Emancipator’s funeral procession. The Emancipation theme 
was dramatized by the contrast between an original poster offering a reward 
for a runaway slave and letters from the Negro leaders, Booker T. Wash- 
ington and George Washington Carver. 

The display was on loan from the collections of Mr. and Mrs. Philip D. 
Sang of River Forest who were introduced to visitors at the opening day 
reception by Lincoln College President Raymond N. Dooley. Ralph G. 
Newman spoke at this occasion on “The Art of Collecting.” 


CIVIL WAR CONFERENCE AT GETTYSBURG 


As the finale to a year-long celebration of the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its founding Gettysburg College held a three-day con- 
ference on the Civil War, November 17-19. Allan Nevins, author and 
Dewitt Clinton Professor of History at Columbia University, was director 
of the session which was titled “The Civil War: An Emergent New America.” 

Nevins’ lecture, “The Transition from an Unorganized to an Organized 
Nation,” was followed by talks by five other nationally-known speakers, tours 
of the battlefield, showings of the cyclorama and electrical map, and a sum- 
marizing panel discussion. A feature of the program was the commemoration 
of the ninety-fourth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s delivery of his Gettys- 
burg Address. These exercises were sponsored jointly by the Sons of Union 
Veterans and the Lincoln Fellowship of Pennsylvania. The speaker at this 
ceremony was Illinois State Historian Clyde C. Walton. 

The five other formal lectures were: “The Impact of the War on the 
American Economy,” by John Kenneth Galbraith, professor of economics, 
Harvard University; “The Civil War and American Literature,” by Daniel 
Aaron, professor of English language and literature, Smith College; “Political 
Behavior in the Civil War,” by Roy F. Nichols, vice provost and dean of 
the graduate school, University of Pennsylvania; “The Southern Soldier as 
a Fighting Man,” by David Donald, associate professor of history, Columbia 
University; and “Changes in the South,” by C. Vann Woodward, professor 
of history, The Johns Hopkins University. 

More than a dozen other authors, editors, and authorities on the Civil 
War attended the conference as consultants. Among these were: Bruce 
Catton, editor of American Heritage magazine; Wood Gray, George Wash- 
ington University; Frank E. Vandiver, Rice Institute; Eric Goldman, Prince- 
ton University; Bayrd Still, New York University; James W. Livingood, 
University of Chattanooga; and Ralph G. Newman, Abraham Lincoln Book- 
shop, Chicago. 

The exercises commemorating the anniversary of the Gettysburg Address 
were scheduled to be held in front of the monument which marks the site 
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where Lincoln stood in 1863. Rains, however, forced this session to be held 
in Christ Chapel on the Gettysburg campus as were all the other meetings. 
Walton’s talk was followed by a reading of the Address by Dr. John Hope 
Franklin, chairman of the department of history at Brooklyn College. The 
text of the State Historian's address follows: 


Standing beneath a serene sky, the crowd assembled on the Gettysburg 
battlefield ninety-four years ago, heard the last stanzas of Benjamin B. French's 
hymn sung by the one hundred-voice choir. One of them went: 


“Great God in Heaven! 
Shall all this sacred blood be shed? 
Shall we thus mourn our glorious dead? 
O, shall the end be wrath and woe, 
The knell of Freedom's overthrow, 

A country riven?” 


As if in answer to this verse, Ward Hill Lamon, Lincoln’s old friend 
from the prairie years, rose, stepped forward, and announced simply, “The 
President of the United States.” 

And Abraham Lincoln unfolded himself from a rocking chair, manu- 
script in hand, and stood tall before the crowd. After short applause he 
began, in his high, thin, Kentucky voice, to make his dedicatory remarks. 
This brief address has been more widely read and more thoroughly studied 
than any public address by an American. 

We are gathered here today on the anniversary of Abraham Lincoin’s 
Gettysburg Address. We are gathered here not only to listen again to 
Lincoln’s familiar words, but to remember the compelling events which 
inspired them, and to consider what those familiar words mean to all of us 
nearly a century after they were first heard. 

Lincoln was speaking, on November 19, 1863, in the midst of a Civil 
War. He was speaking at the dedication of a military cemetery, a military 
cemetery located on a field where four months earlier a stern and appalling 
battle had been fought. Not the primary speaker at the cemetery dedication, 
Lincoln came to Gettysburg because there was something vitally significant 
that he wanted to say. To Lincoln, words were weapons in the war of ideas. 

Many of those in the crowd on dedication day were here because they 
had a son, or brother, a father or a husband, resting in a forever silent sleep 
beneath the rows of crosses. The occasion brings to mind the verse of 
Theodore O'Hara: 


“On fame’s eternal camping-ground, their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round, the bivouac of the dead.” 
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To these people, particularly, Lincoln pointed his remarks, with a very human 
hope that his few words would soften the anguish of their bereavement. 
Equally important, Lincoln wanted to say to a nation torn and tormented 
by civil war, that the good fight was worth its tragic cost. 

In direct contrast to Lincoln’s words, Secretary of State William Seward’s 
impromptu address, made on the previous evening in Gettysburg as a response 
to a serenading group of well-wishers, seems cruel and unforgiving. Seward 
said, in part, 


‘. . . I saw, forty years ago, that slavery was opening before this people 
a graveyard that was to be filled with brothers falling in mutual political 
combat.” 


“We are now near the graves of the misguided, whom we have con- 
signed to their last resting place, with pity for their errors. 

No such harsh words from Lincoln, though he spoke while the war 
still raged. He could not be certain, as we are now, that the military events 
of July, 1863, had signaled the death knell of the Confederacy. Vicksburg 
captured and victory at Gettysburg, all in the same week! Although he had 
hoped for a final and decisive conquest at Gettysburg, he realized that the 
pendulum of success hac swung at last to the North. 

He was certain, too, that no matter how high the price, the victory was 
worth its cost, and the loss in lives and pitifully mangled bodies, in destroyed 
buildings, and burned fields, and in bitter, long-lived hatred was high—a 
national catastrophe. Yet, said Lincoln, individual liberty and the perpetua- 
tign of our democratic institutions have a value beyond any price which 
might be exacted. And the Union was to Lincoln the symbol of man’s most 
noble experiment in self-regulation. In the Union Lincoln saw a mystic 
vision of liberty, a vision of political equality and social fraternity, a new 
life for the individual to lead in personal freedom and simple dignity. 
What more noble cause, he said, cculd possibly commend itself so clearly 
as being worthy of our deepest devotion? At certain times a man has to 
stand up and be counted, has to stand firm on matters of principle. What 
principles are more worthy of preservation than individual freedom and 
human dignity as expressed in the Union of the American states? 

Yes, said Lincoln, whatever the price, whatever the ultimate cost, the 
perpetuation of these principles is worth the effort. 

Lincoln spoke here, too, of the violence which is the idiot twin of politi- 
cal liberty. He spoke to the effect that the Union was born during the 
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in the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution had been matured 
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an earlier American leader which suggested that the tree of liberty is best 
watered by the blood of patriots. 

Enduring truths have always aroused the spirits of free men in their 
defense. We have seen that this is so through a series of global conflicts 
which have taken place in our own time. The security of liberty is always 
in danger, and our faith in the future of our nation needs constantly to be 
renewed. Lincoln said that conflict tests the quality of our faith; that con- 
flict will continue to test our steadfast adherence to first principles seems 
obvious. Through each time of crisis this proposition has been tested, and 
not yet has any flaw been revealed in our basic creed. 

And Lincoln said, too, that our unique political experiment was facing 
a severe test—the most severe test it had yet experienced. Since the Civil 
War the Union has passed through many good and pleasant days. It has, 
unhappily, passed through many bad and unpleasant days. So, too, the 
principle of the supremacy of federal authority in maintaining the law of 
the land is being challenged today, not too unlike the way Lincoln’s govern- 
ment was challenged nearly a century ago. We can only trust that the 
American nation will meet this challenge in the wisdom and dignity and 
steadfast adherence to principle which characterized the faith of Abraham 
Lincoln. The responsibility of maintaining our tested and proved philosophy 
of government should indeed weigh heavily on us all. 

It seems a happy omen for the future to notice here that the President 
of the United States lives upon the borders of this battlefield and cemetery. 
In this place the very air seems charged with the presence of history. This 
is a place where strong men faced great issues, where a great event he’, 
to shape the character of American life. These fields, once torn by the pas- 
sage of two mighty armies, are quiet today. Perhaps it is not too much to 
believe that one great American, by virtue of his surroundings, may draw 
from the exemplary words said here by the greatest American of us all, the 
wisdom and vision necessary to lead the United States toward the promised 
land of personal freedom, human dignity, simple justice, and universal 


prosperity. 
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